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ABSTRACT . 

This publication isxcomposed of two. separate 
entities: a relatively brief Banuscri>t entitled "Development of a 
I Model for Planningi^an Educational Facilii^y'' and a much more lengthy 
1 Midi-Practicum Report that describes the implementation of the plans 
outlined in the'lirst manuscript. Each of the three authors wrote one^ 
section of the first manuscript and then - implemented that plan in his 
school district. All authors then participated in writing the final 
Hidi-Practicum Report*, based on the experience of their development 
and implementation efforts. The object of t^e^practicum was to 
develop a comprehensive plan for the planning 'and construction of . 
educational facilities. Each chapter of the Midi-Practicum Report 
focuses on a different aspect of^ the facility planning process, 
including such steps as developing educational specifications for a 
facility, retaining an \architect, selecting a^site, planning and 
*Y administering a bond id^sue, and awarding cons tf^ict ion contracts. 
- (JG) 
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ABGI'^RACT 



'Tne practicum has been designed and prepared to provide the 
necessary steps in the developnent of and planning for an ^ 
educational facility. 



The process for inplenentin^ the pro^ran has heen developed 
in a sequential forn to afford the reader the opportunity to 
proceed lof^ically in those areas of the reader ' s ' need . 

The final written manuscript was a successful attenpt to 
con-truct a conpr ehen s i ve plan for the developnent of an educational 
facility. The weakness in desicn was noted hy the writers and are 
so indicated in chapters 6 and 8 of the nidi -pract icun report. 
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II. OVERVIEW OF THE PRACTICUM 



The Midi-Group Practicun is conposed of two separate 
entities: l) The comhi ned-ef f ort nanuscript, entitled "Develop- 
nent of a Model for Planning an Educational Facility/* and 2) the 
!iidi-Practicuin Peport of the inplenent at i on of each of the najor 
chapters contained in the nanuscript. Each participant implemented 
the area of the nanuscript for which he was responsible, developing 
and writing for that nanuscript. 

'T'he body of this Practicun Report reflects eax:h practicun 
participant's inplenentat ion of his responsibility to the total 
practicun. For example. Chapter V of the Midi-Practicum Report 
is the actual project report of Mr. Fischer's iapleiientation of 
Chapters I, II, III, IV, and V, dealing v/ith how to organize for 
a bonding progran, population projections, administering the actual 
bond issue, public communications, and bond issue public surveys. 

Each of the three practicum participants, having designed an 
outlined plan to begin implementing, then actually began to 
innlenent that plan in his school district. Some of us hept logs 
of'v/hat took place djurtng the implementation; others actually 
wrote their report after each phase of their implementation was 
completed. Each person completed his manuscript for the master 
manuscript. All of us then assisted in the final writing of the 
Midi-Group Practicum Report. 
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III. iDElITIFYIIIG Ti!E PROBLEI^ 

Each of the participants in the practicum had specific 
professional responsibilities dealing with so.ne phase, or all, 
of the developnent .of plans for the construction of a new 
educational facility in his school district. Clyde Fi scher , a 
local superintendent, was charced by his Board of Education with 
the responsibility for developing and irplenentinc a strategy ^or 
successfully passing a bond issue to construct a needed new Jir.h 
school facility. A different school district, in which Lee Randall 
was a principal, was investicating the need to build a new high 
school fac^lit^'. 'ies Boughner, Curriculum Coordinator in yet 
another district, was developing the curriculun for a n'ew 
elementary building. Originally we had two additional participants 
who were also., involved in sone phase o£ planning and constructing 
an educational facility in their respective school districts, 
however, they have dropped fron the "ova progran. 

K\\ of these Ilova participants had a specific professiorial 
resT,onsibility--an assignment that dealt with the coni.on 
problen of planning and constructing an educational facility, 
aithou-i^ all tlie participants vere not involved w^ith tl:e total 
plarr^-ng and construction process in their respective districts, 
we were able to collectively identify individual areas of 
responsibility for purposes, of writing and ir.plenenti ng the .!idi- 
Pract i cun . 

We ^elt there was no comprehensive model available to provide 
ruidanc<=> for the over-all plan o_f building an educational facility. 
Ue f-lt that r.ost adir.ini strators usually have knowledge in one or 
more r-r-as of the planning for a new educational faci lity . ..el(.om, 
},orever, do they have ex.ertise in each of the r,reas necessary to 
.-■i-le-n^nt the entire process. As each of the participants possessed 
St experience in at least one of the areas of the total plan, 
'cit'we could solve the problem by developing a plan tJiat might 
r^ake it easier for other administrators to be able to perceive a 
comprehensive, sequential building program. 
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IV. COIJCEPTUALIZIITG A BOLUTIOIJ A::D DEVELOPING A 

PRACTiru?: DEP>iGi; 

Havinc identified the connon prol^len to each of us, a ^roup 
of '!ichi/5an Cluster participants, riet to see how many persons 
vould be 'interested in actually par t i c ipat i nc in a c^oup nidi-^ 
practicun. Five persons indicated an interest in working on the 
group practicun. ^ Ue discussed the objective of the practicun 
.^nd hov we should approach developing; a practicun design. 

It was suGGested that we night continue fron the results of 
the ^^idi to a group Maxi I project dealing with the building of^ 
educational specifications, curriculum and design for an educational 
facility for the year 2025. ^'^e rejected this concept after 
reviewing the video tape on the I^axi -Pract i cum at the 197^ Sunner 
Institute. Our idea and thene was not within the guidelines of 
what a Tlaxi I Practicun should be. 

Me felt that the best approach by which we could solve the 
original problen was to develop an audio-visual presentation depict- 
ing'^the sequence of events and making relevant suggestions to the 
viewer. A booklet was to be designed and coordinated with the^ 
tape, presenting the sane information. Each of us would identify 
an area of responsibility, such as "developing the curriculum,* or 
''hiring an architect." We would develop a master plan for the 
script and information to be presented. Each of us would develop 
a photographic record of the actual implementation for our area 
of responsibility in the master plan. 

There is no audio visual presentation available for use by 
administrators. Ue felt our presentation would be a beneficial 
aid that administrators could ''ollov as a guide or could use to 
show their Boards of Education what the proper method and sequence 
of planning f orv the construction of a new facility would entail. 

This could be used as a point of departure when we began to 
develop our practicun design for our group ?!axi I project. The 
neetlng was successful, and we set a date for our next meeting. 

At our next meeting, we wrote the ?^i d i -Prac ti cum proposal 
and submitted it to our practicun reviewer. In his response to^ 
our proposal, he had many concerns about the actual implementation 
of our original concept, although he did suggest that we proceed 
vith our planning for the practicum. 

Me again met, following our cluster meeting, to discur.s the 
reviewer's evaluation of our proposal, his concerns, and 
recorrendations . As some practicun participants live over 100 
miles from one another, we decided upon a meeting date and tine 
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at which we could conplete our addendum, wiiich had been requested. 
As nany of us were not clear on part of the reviewer's response, 
we felt we should take some tine to review our proposal and his 
response . 

Me net as a grOup once again and requested our cluster 
coordinator to see if he could get a clarification for sone of^^ 
our questions/concerns. We then decided to write a "cook hook" 
as a result of our practicura design and over-all naster plan for 
the chronological outline of the Look, rather than to proceed 
with the aiidio^visual presentation cor*icept. It' was decided that 
each nan would develop an outline for his area of responsibility 
of the nanuscript. 

We net at a later- tine to complete an addendum to the 
original proposal. Sone of us had already developed our individual 
plans and were inplenenting these in our respective school 
districts. We received a request for another add^endurn to our 
proposal.- ^.'e discussed, individually over the phone, how we 
were going to get eny answers for s6ne questions each of us had 
of Murray TIeyert's reply to our addendum. We finally decided upon 
a conference telephone call. *Je clarified all of our issues and 
questions during the conference call. A second conference phone 
call' was initiated to complete the requested information for 
'■urray Jleyert. It was difficult to continue to drive 3-^^ hours 
round trip ^or these neetings. 

By this tine, nost of us were done with the inplenent ati on 
of our over-all plan. Oui criginal naster tine-.line had heen to 
have the nanuscript corpleted by the end of June. As our final 
approval did not evolve until late !'ay, an additional meeting was 
held to deternine progress to^^ard the completion of our manuscripts 
to revise our tine-line. We had hoped to have the Practicum Report 
completed by the end of August. As a result of the distance for 
each of us to drive, and other prohlens nuch as three members of 
the toan changing professional positions; p number of dela2/'S in 
the t i n e - 1 i n o e r e experienced. 

'.Je nailed our naiiuscr ipts to each other so that when ve net 
"^i'.^An could reflect upon each chapte:*, r,^ *' 3r. c^r'^.ruct t! e 

entire nanuscript. A^'ter nuncrour. neeting cancellations, due to 
]abor negotiations, opening of school, and other factors, ve 
finally established a neejting date to coordinate our written 
manuscript. As we met or. Haturdays for nany of our other work 
reetings, this provided us plenty of tine to di-,cuss each chapter 
and to coordinate, revise, and alter Itenr of conflict. A typist 
vas deployed to prepare the final manuscript. ''e each accepted 
rosT)onsibi li ty ^or tlie writing of v^riou^i partr. of our Practicun 
^epf;rt^ '..'e e s t aT) 1 i n>i ed a contion format to he used by each person. 



\'^t for the last tir.e to review, coordinate, and alter the 
various neg^nents of the ^Inal Practicun Report pi^^or to the final 
preparation ^or s ul" n i r» 1 on of the "i d i -Pract i cum . 
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IMPLWT7IITATI0TI OF CLYDE FISCHER'S PORTION OF THE 
IIAIIUSCRIPT 
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The Board of Education and the entire administrative staff 
discussed the inportant aspects involved in the administration 
of a bond election. Numerous plans and problems were discussed 
at ^our different meetings before a final decision was develop d 
for'the plan to pass our bor,d issue. Time itself vas of the 

Ley issues, and the bond election uas changed from the Fall ol 
1Q7U to June of 1975- Because of impending layoffs in the 
automobile industry and related fields, the Board of ''^^c^^^"" 
wanted a more favorable time to ask the citizens for additional 
tax dollars. 



Specific administrators were assigned definite tafeks to 
perform in preparation for the bond proposal and an outline of 
tasks to accomplish during the actual electie^, Pnr..nf. an. 



Parents and block 



r 

i 



area captains have been designated to organize the potential 
s" voters in their assigned neighborhoods. The actual selecti 



on 



or 
»» 

of^area'captains was complicated because some of them were 
reluctant to accept the responsibility and/or spend the required 
time needed to canvass and sell their area constituents on the 
reason and logic of the bond issue. 

The idea of involving .one of our major universities as an 
outside resource was used in a previous bond ^ J ^j'^^ J^^" 

earlier, and the Board of Education felt that. the building needs 
analysis was still valid. Additional services were not requested 
fron Michigan State University, but. the architectural S|ervices . 
involving building and population projections were to be utilized. 

The population projections were developed by the administration 
with the cooperation of the architect and the" many resources 
available to us (i.e., the township and city planning commissions, 
telephone company projections, our school census, present and past 
student enrollments, existing school student projections, and the 
Southeastern Michigan Transportation and Land Use^tudy;. All o^ 
these sources were used to develop a five-year population 
projection on which additional school room facilities were 
lustified. The community growth pattern was used to determine the 
location of the proposed new high school. We took into consideration 
a site that would eliminate as much school bus transportation aj . 
possible. This important aspect will reduce future costs such as 



buses, drivers, maintenance, repairs, gas 



and oil 



^he Board of Education selected a committee, involvinc two 
board members, the administration, and selected r-itizens, to 
develop a questionnaire that would not only solicit, ans vers to 
questions but also inform the public concerning a second attempt 
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to pass'a bond issue. The questionnaire was developed aftor 
many lonr, neetings to ask and identify what the comnittee nembers 
thoucht had to be put before the public. The original idea was 
to keep the questionnaire short--six questions with a simple 
check required of the responder. The actual que st i onnai re- was a 
conproFiise which drew nuch criticism because it was long, 
complicated, and did require sone written responses. Ue 
estinated that approximately ten percent of the recistered voters 
(Ud respond. The questionnaire itself vas not a successful 
instrument. The responses were not varied enoagh to give us a 
definite feeling of how the public felt. This vas compounded 
by the fact that most of those responding were probably school 
supporters. This assumpti on. was made because the large majority 
of' returned questionnaires were brought back via the students in 
our schools and only a fev uere ansvered on the printed 
questionnaire circulated through the local neuspaper. 

In an effort to save myself time, I ashed each building 
'Tr^ncipal to total the responses returned to his building on a 
^orn which I developed to ease the tabulations. This proved to 
^^e of c-r-at assistance in tallying the results. ''y secretary 
-a'^e a separate uooV.let for each I3oard «of Education member, ^ 
fd-i'iistrator , and local newspaper, containing a composite o. all 
the answers 'and comments. I requested that the results be 
■oub''ish'»d by the various news nedia. 

It should be pointed out that I met with eacli of the eit:ht 
school staffs land three civic organizations to discuss the 
cuestionnaire and answer their questions before they responded 
tb the survey in an effort to de t-.- r. e . :,cio the general public 
nirht have difficulty understanding what we were ashing. I "laue 
r -listake by having the questionnaires printed (at a cost of 
'our liundred jiollars) before I made the rounds of schools and 
civic clubs. ' I (iould have clarified some of the questions had 
T used a rough draft in my personal appearances, and then had the 
niif'st i onn ai re -orinted. 
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V. A-1, Asc£T^TAiiii::a T^^n ?>:^niR]:D r;pu?s 



"he orcanizations , nuT-^ber of people involved 
for l^otal croups, and costs involved for :^iy port: 
project are esti^^ated as follows: 



Or ^jani z at i on Involved 



JO , 



r^oard of 'Mucation 
Adninis trators 
General Public 
Tlews papers 
Civic Clubs 
Teachers 

ITon-instructional personnel 
Pointers | 
r>ecretary 
*i r cT> i tect 

Totals 



of People 


"^otal 


Tine 




Re rj^ui red 


7 


12G 


hours 


1 1 


2G0 


hoAir s 


900 


h50 


hours 


3 


10 


hours 


05 


95 


hours 


1^5 


lh5 


hours 


130 


130 


hours 


3 


, 30 


hours 


1 


RO 


hours 


2 


50 


hours 


1 ,297 


1,3T^> 


hours 



^ tine requi red 
^n of this 



Actual Dollar 

Cost (not 

j n eluding salar i es 



*^ fo.oo 

200 . 00 

liOO.OO 
of r.ond Issue 

,<^.6(^0-00 



Additional time and money will be spent the Spring prior to 
and durinji the actual election procpss. An additional amount of 
dollars will be needed to develop a prospectus, print the bands, 
sell the bonds,, and pay the school board attorn-ey. The actual 
bond election is presently estimated to be o9 ,000,000. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF WESLEY BOUGHIJER'S PORTION OF TUE I1AHU5CRIP 



As a result of the short tine spin of the Hi di -Practi cun , the 
actual T^racticun was the implenentation of only the last two paases 
of the U?CCISDM. I Telt'that the six-nonth implenentation of these 
two most important phases are of nost innediate relevance to nog^ 
administrators than are^ any other six-nonth se-nent. 

A. Volunteers 

I had already been directed by ny superior to develop ^he a 
curriculum and educational specifications for the new building:. 
T'he first thing -I did was to seel: volunteer t.dachers from tlie 
district. Auy teacher who desired to assist in the devei^opment of 
the curriculum and educational specifications for the new elementary 
school that was to be built, could attend a series of inservice 
s--inars after school, where we would apply ourselves toward the ^ 
development of the curriculum for the buildinc- I ^P^^^f^^J "° ^0^' 
lines fo'r .persons who wanted to be involved, other than that nost of 
the time would have to be voluntary, and that the final staff ^-^^ tae 
new school would be selected from this croup. I Gistributea, yit.; 
tve district nemo to all teachers, the. list of topics that were to 



be discussed, a list of the consvl 
«nd the neetinc place. This memo was 



'iM.ies, meeting ti.ies,. 



distributed to 



all PTA Presidents 



with a special'request that. they, or a representative, set 
recular member of this committee. Administrators were also invited. 

B. Curriculum Development and Desicn Process 

1. Greanizational MeetinG, l^^t Meetinc, ^th Meek - 

At the first orcanizationkl meeting I explained the process we 
would use for the development of the curriculum. I didn't mention 
the Curriculum Validity Component which I would use at a later date. 
It was explained that teachers would receive no pay for these meet- 
inns. Attendance for teachers was mandatory, iinless excused, for 
those persons who wanted to teach at the new building "-fter it was 
completed. I further declared that anyone in the district was welcome 
to sit in on these seminars. Parents were welcomed and it was ex- 
plained that they were to be regular 1,1 embers of the committee structure 



this 
Only 



Sixty-seven, ± uu^r ^.w..... ^ ■ ^4,^ ^ 

after-school organizational r^eeting. All PTA ' s Vere represented, 
three of the nine elementary principals showed up to participate. 
Ue discussed the intent of the curriculum design and the unusual 
procedure we were to use. There were no reactions, positive or. 
negative, t'o the procedure. Teachers accepted the procedure and 
asVed a few questions about the mandatory attendance and whether 
there might be future release time fbr the project. I -^P^^^^^^J ^^^f 
the-re would be visitatione to other schools and a possibility ol two 
half-day rele*ge-tine sessions, but I could make no promises, as 
this had not been approved yet. 



of the possible '23U classroon teachers, attended 



The tenchers were divided, on a volunteer bacls, into eight func- 
tioning committees. Th» first sever, committees were each to inv^^stigate one of 
the following areas and send a 1 to 1 1/2 page typed report to me before the / 
meeting was- held in two weeks. I want^ed to make copies of their reports so that 
they Msli be distributed to all participants. The areas of investigetibn were. 

1. Identify the Current Purposes of Education 

2. Review Goals of Quality Education - 
3! Identify Current' National Priorities of Education 
U. Review of State- Common Goals of Education and Account- 
ability Guidelines 

5. Review of the "Local Board of Education's Philosophy, 
Goals aiid Objectives 

6. Review Board of Education D' ,-ricula 

t'. Review Future Trends of Ame L..-cation r 

The eighth committee was to act as an evaluation committee for each 
of the seven written and oral reports that were to be presentedat the meeting to 
be held in three weeks. I requested them to develop an evaluation form to be 
used for the speaker we were to have next week. 

We collectively decided that we should take the remainder of time 
to let "these committees meet, elect a chairman and plan their strategy to complete 
their respective assignments. 

2. 1st Seminar, 2nd Meeting, 6th Week 

I sent out a memo to all teachers inviting them to hear the speaker 
for this after school meeting. A man from one of the local universities gave a 
talk -with very good A.V. materials to supplement it, on the subject of Influ- 
ences on Education Today". After the ^5 minute presentation, we again divided 
into our groups to check on the .progress of each member and to complete the 
"Speaker Evaluation" I distributed to them. . - 

J. 1st Workshop, jrd MeetiTig, 7th Week - - -- — 

Meeting reninders were sent to all persons that had attended either 
of the two previous meetings. Each of the committees presented a 10-15 minu. > 
oral report to the committee-of-ihe -whole on their arfea assignment. It was 
evident that all but one of these committees had put quite a bit of time into 
these reports. They had talked to administrators, school board members and 
even State Department officials. The written reports ranged .rom a half. page 
to three pages, with one report not completed. 

\ The evaluation dommittee had established a short assessment instru- 

meVbased on a 1-5 rating scale for each reporting co.imittee. Each 
the e^aiuation committee completed afi evaluation on each committee. ley lelt 
the results of thele should be pre/ented to the committee chairman for them 
to share Wth their committee members. The evaluations covered both the oral 
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and written reports 6f each committee. They also recoijimcnded that a different 
committee might accept the responsibility for cpmpleting the evaluations at each 
meeting, l-his recommendation was accepted and a ^schedule was to be developed. ^ 

Committees met briefly once again and drew papers that had three 
topics lasted on. They were to investigate feach of these ^opicsj and present a 
short written and oral report on each, the meeting scheduled in t^wo weeks. One 
of the committees volunteered" to act as the evaluation committee for the meeting 
in thr - wr-eks. At the end of the meeting the evaluation " team recommended that 
eac -tea utilize some forms of A.V. for their presentations . ^eminar 

eva.- .13 were once again completed by all participants. 

<y I4. 2nd Seminar, hth Meeting, 8th Week ' ■ ' 

Memos we^e distributed to all 66 of the inscrvice/ participants that 
had been regularly attending the seminars. > ; 

A curriculum consultant that I had arranged to 'lecture, discussed 
■^hose types of curriculum philosophies listed on I., page 63 of t^he TCCISDM. 
There were the same "topics that the committees were given. He gave a very , 
stimulating talk, which culminated with many questions. The meeting adjourned 
kO minutes latfer'than the normal^ 1/2 to 2 hours.^we had been spending at the 
other after school' meetings . 



pleted and 
5 



* I handed out the 
returned. 



'Speaker Evaluations", which the participants com-^^- 



2nd Workshop, 5th Meeting, 9th Week 



I sent out the customary reminders for this Ijalf day release time 
inservice. I had previously made arrangements for substitutes to be hired for 
all teacher participants. I had received additional four requests from teachers 
requesting to be included in -this inservice seminar. I declined to let them 
attend the seminar as it wouldn't be fair to the other people to consider them 
for any staff positions in the new building. _ 

I received permission to provide a half day of releaseSttimeJjor 
this seminar, as a large ailiount of material was to be covered and rfelt-Tt 
would be better to establish the philosophy for the school in one day, without 
an interval between meetings. ^ '•v 

All committees presented good -oral and written reports. Many 
committees had identified a number of published articles dealing With their 
topic. As I received these in advance, I reproduced these for all members and 
they were distributed at the meeting. As I had been in contact with- all com- 
mittee chairmen Periodically to ensure they w^re meeting and completing assign- 
ments, three had asked me to get A.V. equipment for this meeting. Two of these 
committees g- /e excellent A.V. presentations on their topics. 
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I had limited all' oral .reports to 10 minutes, with a 10 minute 
quest lon/anGwcr period, when the remainder of the committcc-of-the-wholc could 
challcae^^ or support the 'topic. After, all oral presentations "had been completed ■ 
and reports distributed, I opened the floor for discussion as to which of the 
philosophies discussed today, cPhd those discussed by our last speaker, seemed 
to best fit the needs of the children.* A rather lengthy, sometimes unruly, 
discussion prevailed at this point. I finally had to relate to Roberts Rules 
and insist that only the chair recognize speakers . Although there was much 
discussioa about "Open Schools", "value-centered education", and "Schools 
Without Failure", I felt a consensus would not be^ir-eached and that to continue 
the meeting with trfis many people involved in "&iicn a volatile atmosphere was 

detjrimental to the entire spirit of one 'of my objectives of this program 

professional interaction. I thought I would try one -more strateg:'. I halted 
"discussion" and had the group brainstorm one-word 'qualities that they would 
like to see iiT a curriculum. We listed about 60 words. I then asked them 
- to take five minutes quietly, without ' talking to anyone, and review the brain- 
storming list and the previous committee reports. After everyone settled down 
to the task-at-hand, and after much orderly discussion, it was unanimously 
voted to build^an open school with a School-Without-Failure curriculum* The 
curriculum wa3*to include standard academic subjects with an emphasis on the . 

laffective domain and individualization. 

, • \ 

It was decided that the chairmen vould submit for the group's 
approval at the next meeting, the written building goals. I thought this was 
interes'ting, as one of the chairmen was a PTA person, and not an* educator. One 
committee was going to meet with Board members to: (l) Get their reactions on 
the identified curriculum and to identify Board of Educational priorities and^ 
limitations. Each of the other committees were to investigate one of the topices 
of the Vertical Movement portion of the Boughner Trichotomy School Organization 
Design Model^. Inservic«,/meet ing evaluations were distributed and completed by 
all participants/ 

It was decided that the calendar for the ne^t ^meeting dates that 
I had originally'^ prepared, should be altered. It was also decided that we ^ 
would schedule only two meetings in advance, as Ve would need more time between 
the next few meetings to prepare for visitation schedules and ^'s. I 'didn't 
have the entire Trichotomy completed at this time in its final Term, but I 
suggested that I would send out information dealing with the Trichotomy concept. 
I further suggested that all participants should review the distributed infor- 
mation in preparation to building a school visitation schedule.- It was suggested 
^that each committee would draw up their own list of possible schools to visit, 
5 based upon the Trichotomy Information I provide them, and meetings that they^ 
\\ haVe to discuss this topic. I recommended that I attend each committee meeting 
Vj in the next few weeks to answer questions, assist them with a list of where they 
might like to visit to see specific concepts, and to arrange for them to mak^ 
theijTvisit. They agreed to ^his and it was agreed that teams of 2-3 teachers 



3Refer to Figure 17, pag? 98 and the information on pages 96-101 
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would visit each chosen school. I had already received permission for each teacher 
to make two hnlf-day school visitations. 

This was a very successful release time inservice. We accomplished 
much more than I had proeramned for, although, at one point, I thought that the 
inservice was going to be a complete disaster. 

6. School Visitations, 6th Meeting, 10th Week 

I subsequently arranged to meet with all of the committees on an 
individual basis. Visitation schedules were set up and I made arrangements for 
the' visitation at these schools. I requested each visitation group to develop 
a list of what they were looking for, questions for studfents, questions for 
teachers,' and some type of rating system for their final impressions of how 
they Judged -their particular Vertical Movement within each school. It was 
decided that the next meeting was to be scheduled in three weeks. 

7. 3rd Workshop, 7th Meeting, 13th Week • ' 

Notices were 'distributed to all participants, for this after school 
workshop. The chainnerj submitted 8 goals for the building. They cautioned the 
t;oramittee-of-the-whole that lengthy discussion on. the topic of building goals 
would only lengthen and weaken the basic goals that had already been. identified . 
The goals were ^cfltepted as written, Vith a few minor semantical and punctuation 
alterations. The other Committee reported thai our philosophy was in no way in 
conflict with Board members. It was related that our philosophy closely 
paralleled their priorities and concerns. The committees all submitted written 
and oral reports on the Vertical Movement of the Trichotoi|iy . Having had the 
input of these investigative preliminary Vertical Movement reports and some of 
the completed school visitation repdrts, the floor yas open for discussion to 
develop the School administrative organizational pattern. There was a lengthy 
discussion about the differences between "nori-grade4ness' and ,continuous 
progress" Nearly all of the teachers discarded the "graded concept. It was 
finally decided to non-grade the entire' school,, with the unifying factor being 
conl^inuous progress. There was not open opposition to this but there were a 
number of questions that indicated insecurity on the part of a few of the _ 
teachers. I was debating whether I should request that, rather than returning 
their workshop evaluations anonymously, I might ask them to identify themselves .. 
so I could identify who wasn't in agreement with the outcome of the school 
organizatiofial pattern, as this must be taken into consideration when the' final 
teacher selections are made. I finally rejected^this idea, as I already knew 
who was basically in favor, and opposed, to the nongraded concept. This is a 
good reason for the coordinating administor to attend all meetings. The evalu- 
ation committee delivered their evaluations to the committee chairman. 



Each committee took one element of the "Oblique Relationship" to 
investigate for the next meeting. A new committee finsumed the evaluation 
committee's functions. One committee assumed responsibility to write the final 
draft of the approved philosophy, goals and Vertical Movement component in their 
final forms. The next meeting date was set for two weeks. 

8. hth Workshop, 8th Meeting, 15th Week 

■ I- contacted all committee chairmen to ensure their progress. Then 
t sent out the meeting reminders for the Uth workshop. Teachers were working 
well together now. Six more visitations were reported on by teacher committees. 
Five teachers had indicated they were no longer intereste(3 in continuing the 
workshops or accepting a position in the new school.* All m'ne PTA's were 
represented. Copies of the final philosophy, goals and "Vertical MoVement 
infoi-mation was distributed. After a day's ;philosophical discussion regarding 
the best methods to meet the needs of the students, the team teaching concept 
was accepted as the "Oblique Relationship" component. The teachers wanted to 
vote'on the "Horizontal Grouping", but I was able to delay this by emphasizing 
that one of the strengths of this procedure was the inservice aspect of dis- 
cussing each Trichotomy topic to ensure that all teachers have a common base of 
understanding. Teachers agreed with this logic as they indicated positive 
support for'^'the interaction on each topic up to this point of the program. 
Horizontal assignments were made -to the committee^. Meeting evaluations were 
distributed and completed and the next meeting was scheduled. 

9. 5th Workshop, 9th Meeting, 17th Week 

Reminders were circulated to all participants for the 1/2 day release 
time inservice meeting. Sixteen additional visitation reports were presented. 
Horizontal grouping reports were presented and distributed. DHi>«g open dis- 
cussion there were a few disagreements by one group toward adopting the indi- 
•vidualization concept without prior Board approval and support. A second group 
disagreed with the multi-age grouping as a contrast to individualization. Tnere 
was an eventual compromise, as the term "individualization" previously appears 
in our philosophy statement. Both groupsjwereJ^ agr eejiient_witl^ 
grouping cencept-arfrer-fhe^pers'ons tliatTiad visited the multi-ag^ grouped 
explained what they'^had seen,, and that the "individualization" element of 
Horizontal Grouping was being discussed in almost Utopian terms, as a result of 
the term's, many implications. The teachers realized^at our teachers and scliool 
systejn is not sophisticated enough, at this poinf in time , to develop a true 
"individualized" grouping for a school. This completed the "Curriculum Organi- 
zation and Design, Phase XXIII. 'I 

C. Curriculum Validation 

Before the coinmittee-of-the-whole began their work ii?^ developing the 
educational specifications, which is not a part of my practicuin, we began the 



schools 
)f the 



curriculum validation portion of the practicum. By this time, self-imponed attrition 
had reduced our participants by 20, from the original sixty seven teachers. All 
PTA's were still represented and quite actively working with the teachers. We 
remained with three principals attending the meetings. 

Curriculum Validation Inservice, 10th Meeting, 19th Week 

I had established a date for the committee-of-the-whole to meet on a 
release time workshop session. I did not tell them in advance that they would 
be working on a curriculum validation process. Reminder memos were distributed 
to all regular participants a week in advance, and again two days before the 
session was to take place. I requested, in this memo, that participants be 
familiar with all of the information that we had discussed previously. 

I had requested previously that three of the committee^ chairmen provide 
a well-prepared 3-5 minute presentation on assigned elements (sides) of the ^ 
Trichotomy that had already been agreed upon. I requested another of the chair- . 
men (a PTA president^ to provide a well-prepared 3-5 minute presentation on the 
consensus philosophy for the school. These oral reports were presented to the 
committee^of- the- whole.' After brief clarification and discussion, I distributed 
the "Curriculum Validation Sheet"* to the teachers. 

' I discussed the instrument, purpose, and. how to complete it. I explained 
that the vertical column headings were not listed in written statements and that 
they would have to crossref erence on the paper to see which goal or philosophy 
was being validated. These were to be completed by each person and returned 
unsigned, as I felt that teachers would be more "open" if they remained completely 
anonymous. It took less than an hour for the completion of the instrument. 

After I received these, I distributed the Master Evaluation Sheet and 
requested that these be completed anonymously. While they were completing the 
Master Evaluation Sheet, two other teachers and myself reviewed all of the com- 
pleted Curriculum Validation Sheets. We identified five papers that indicated 
that those persons felt there were a number of conflicts between -some of the goals, 
__phil osoph y. or cur riculum org anizational structure 

After the Master Evaluation SheeJ,s were collected, I talked with the 
teachers about how anyone not agreeing with the goals, philosophy and curriculum 
organizational structure would find themselves in a very uncomfortable situation 
next year if they were picked to teach in the new facility. I e^i^lained that_ 
disagreement with these items does not mean they are not good teachers. It simply 
meanc; that they would eventually have serious philosophical problems with admin- 
istration and the faculty, if they were teaching their own ideologies and methods 
at the new school, and not working as a team member to ensure success of all ol 
these elements of the new school organizational structure. I further requested 
that it would be a waste of their time to continue working with the committees 

*Refer to Figure 3, on the last page of this section. 
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show up for that, 



had our next sesr.Lon, four of the five teacher^,, 
that, or successive meetings. 



My -.ecretary and I talliod the Master Evaluation Sheets and sent ccpies 
of the master tally to each participant three days later. 

D. Summary 

• As this is the culmination of my practicum effort, I will report that 
fortv-three teachers, all nine PTA representatives and all three principals con- 
tinued on to wo rH on 'the educational specifications for the new building, which 
has not yet been built. 

I feel that the practi.um effort was successful. Although ^he partici- 
nants were ^ot aware that I was conducting the curriculum development and vali- 
dauL as a part of my Doctorate requirements, their responses on the Master 
^^ifatiL Sheet were'v.ry positiVe toward the elements "'l~Z. L 
the program. I feel this is indicative of the success of the practicum and 
completed curriculum design. 
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FIGURE 3 

2 CURRICULUM VALIDATION SHEET 
1 



Directions: 



Place an "X" in those boxes where the headings are in philosophical, 
or process, conflict with the items listed. on the left-hand column. 
Leave the boxes blank if they have no, relevance to the left column. 



ITEMS 




1. Current Purposes of Education 



2^ 
3. 



Goals of Quality Education 



Current National Priorities 
of Education 



State Comraon Goals of 
Education and Accountability 
Guidelines 



Board of Education Philosophy 



6. Board of Education Goals 



Board of Education Objectives 



8, Board of Education Dictated 
Curricula 



9* Future Trends of American 
Educat ion 



-i:^r~CDnsensus Philusophy 



k. Open School Philosophy 



B. Schools Without Failure 

C. Affective Domain Bnphasis 



D. Individualization Emphasis 



11. Consensus Goals 

A, Intellectual Capabilities 



B, Social Understanding & 
Interaction 



C. Attitudes & Emotional Pat- 
terns for Mental Health & 
Citizenship 



D, Physical Skills & Good 
Health Practices 



E. Encourage & Develop 
Esthetic Interests and 
Skills 

F. Encourage Interests & 
Skills for Greater 
Personal Satisfaction 



G. Foster Interest and Ap- 
preciation for the 
Practical Arts 



O . Develop Learning Skills 
FRj^C richotomy Consensus 



Vertical Movement 
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State Common Goals of 
Education and Accountability 
Guidelines 
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Curricula 
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Education 
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10, Consensus Philosophy 
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E. Encourage & Develop 
Esthetic Interests and 
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"Encourage Interests & 
Skills for Greater ^ 
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H. Develop Learning Skills 
12. Trichotomy Conse nsus 



A.^^tical Movement 
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Pattern 
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Continuous 
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Oblique Relationship 
1 - Team Teaching 



C. Horizontal Grouping 
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Ascertaining T\iq ncguired Inputs 
A. Justification of Time Expended; 

The practicum taviewer may question why I am requesting that I receive 
full credit simultaneously for the Midi and Maxi I practicums. I would sur.^est 
that he closely review the information on the two enclosed 'Required Input Grids . 
The time and energy that I have put into this project to effectively resolve the 
problem at hand, that of designing and constructing a curriculum for the new 
elementary building that is to be built in our district, helped me not only to 
complete my objective, but also to provide a sound procedure for any future con- 
struction and design of curricliiin. 

The Times identified on "Required Input Grid #l" and "II" are in no way 
exaggerated. I set aside on the average of 2 working hours a night, 7 days a 
week writing and designing this program, since December of last year. As you 
read through the manuscript, I feel you will agree that the program design was 
well developed and reflects the large amount of research and planning. If you 
will cross-reference the administrative hours, listed on Grid I to the actual 
Maxi I Practicum Report, "Executing the Practicum", I think you will see how the 
time adds ups quickly. 

For example. Just a small item such as the proposal outline that was 
included in my original proposal took me Uo hours to research, plan and write. 
Although it may look to be a simple process, ask yourself what should be studied 
in a community needs study. If you look at item #1 on my practicum proposal 
outline, you will note that it takes quite some time to: (l) Identify all areas 
of study; and (2) To research past completed studies and books to ensure that no 
important element is eliminated from my program. If this took me 1 to 1 1/2 
hours to plan and write, you can imagine how long it took me to plan and write 
item VII, page U, 5 and 6 of the proposaj. outline (Present Educational Progrm 
Study). Total all fifteen items listed in the proposal outline and I think you 
can see how, to do a good Job developing a meaningful coordinated proposal outline, 
ho hours was not an e xaggeration. ^ 



The proposal outline was radically altered after I actually began re- 
searching, conceptualizing and writing the program. As a result of a nOmber of 
problems I identified in the traditional curri-^ulum development procedure espoused 
by most curriculum "experts", development of my program was to be more precise 
and instr.iments/procedures better developed, to compensate and eliminate these 
problems. As my approach is a radical departure from accepted convention, I felt 
I must carefully document my manuscript with quotes and research. This, too, was 
extremely time consuming. 

B. Importance of the UTCCISDM: 

• I attempted from the beginning of my original practicum design, to keep 
good records of all input, time and energies expended on the program. This was 
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fortunate, as when I realized that there was no possible way to keep this practicum 
to the guidelines of a Midi practicum, if I was to make any type of a siRnificant 
contribution to future change of education . I feel that the only reason that I 
co-ntinued each day, for over a year, to work so hard on this practicum, was as 
re-ult of my feeling that there was an importance to the practicum, and especially 
particular portions of the practicum, to future curriculum development for persons 
in other school systems that haven't the c.u-riculum experience and expertise to 
develop a new curriculum for a new building or to revise existing curricula. I 
feel the input of myself, people I consulted with, participatns of the actual 
practicum work, money expended, etc. have all provided for a well-documented and 
extremely significant practicum. Portions of this practicum radically change the 
present "laissez faire" methods by which we presently develop and implement curricu 
lum in the public schools of today. 

C. Implementation of the Practicum: 

As the entire UTCCISDM is a two year implementation project, I have 
implemented, for the Midi and Maxi practicums ,''the two most significant phases 
of the UTCCISDM manuscript, "Organization and Design of the Curriculum Component 
(phase XXIII),-"- and the "Validation of the Curriculum Design Component (phase XXIVJ 
Pages 60-70 of the manuscript must be carefully studied by the practicum reviewer, 
however, as the completion of steps 5 and 6 of the Program Design Development s 
eleven basic implementation steps, listed on pages 71, 72 and 73, are dependent 
up6n this information. 

The required inputs foA the planning, writing and implementation of my 
contribution to the total group Midi practicum effort are graphically stated in 
the following Grid #11, in which Identify Human Efforts, Materials Consumed, Total 
Number of Hours Expended and Dollars Spent. Grid #1 identifies the entire program 
practicum and the required input for each area, to qualify for full Midi and Maxi I 
practicum credit. 

I 



^Befer to Figure 1, "Utopian Teacher-Centered Curriculum Inservice Study 
Design Model/' Manuscript. 



■Ibid. 
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FIGURE 1 

REQUIRED lUfiiT ORID* 
(Implementation of Midi Pructicum) 
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IMPLFM-.^-^^^'^ION OF LEE RANDALL'S PORTTOII OF T/.T. 'lAIMJGCRIPT 

Uy involver^ent in the selection of an architect is a result 
of previous experiences with building programs and three years of 
eT-r,iovnent with an architectural firn. 



Through discussions within the adni n i s t r at i ve s4,aff, the 
Board of Education's concern with overcro\/ded conditions, and 
parental involvement in school functions, the Board of E^ucatibn 
deternined a need for a building program. After some prelmm/iry _ 
pla-ning, the superintendent contacted ne to discuss a proper 
procedure for tlie seLectiojn of an architectural firm to design • 
the needed facilities.^ We reviewed the two basic means by V^ich 
this could be ac cor.pl i shed ; namely, contact an architect and 
inquire as to his interest in perfornihg a service for the school 
district, and the second procedui»e which is to interview various 
fi-rns. Tne decision was made to proc-eed through the interviewing 
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I developed an extensive list of questions to be considered, 
'^hese were reviewed by the superintendent's ca^^inet for aidi^tipns, 
deletions, or clarification. Following the review, a final 
docur^nt was presented for approval along with the reconnendat i on 
to purisue the interviewing process. ' Both the process and - 
questionnaire were approved by the board. 

In order t o _as s i s t_th c superintendent, I co ntacjted the 

Michigan Society of Architects to obtain a list of reconnended 
firms for our project. The -list was added to as a r&^ult of 
individuals' knowledge of particular firms. This^ could be dangerou 
as individuals attempt t^*Tr!«i-4^eir influence, wherever possible. 
However, this was not of great- ^bccern to us at this time. Our 
procedure was to f orw ard\ a^ documerJt , prepared by the superintendent 
describing the district ^nd discus'sing briefly x^ui^'plans, .iloY.g ' 
with "the questionnaire. , . ' 

> \ * 1 ** 

The architectural firms were asked to -return - t.he' comfileted, 
questionnaire expressing th ei r i nt-e'res-S. in our project and to 
include a brochure, if avai lable ,, dis cuss i ng ',the firm's projects 
and history,. If they di-l not' desire t6 be .c o n s i d -"r-e d tliey were 
asked to rispond 4e<:ordingly . An - over^holphtit resji'crnGe wa% 
received by the superintendent. 

Our procedure at this tiiie was to review all reapcnEscc. .nis 
was don'^ br a team of Administrators. In. some cased* i^hone- c p.] is • ■ 
were made to SDecific ti rms>» r eques t i ng clari f i catlo« relative, to 
a particular response, question, drawing, p)iotograph, etc. • - 

26. 
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then reduced the nunher of prospective fir he to approxiJiat ely 
twelve. This list vas given to the superintendent alone t-h 
the completed questionnaires and any nateri ale the firns had 
forwarded to us, The prelininary reviewing team then forwarded 
a letter to each firn expressing our appreciation in their interest 
in our project inducting any naterials that had been forwarded to 
us. The remaining arclii tectural firms wer e then^revi ewed hy the 
superintendent and the cabinet. Following their review aiid screen- 
ing,, the firns' materials were presented to the Board of Education 
with a recor.nendat ion to interview six firms. The firns were 
interviewed as reconnended by the superintendent. 

It was agreed tliat the hoard would interview two architectural 
firns per evening for three consecutive evenings. Tines and dates 
were mutually agreed upon, Ilinety minutes was tlie established time 

Generally, the pres' 



for each intervi'ew 



each firn 



lasted fifty to sixty minutes. The remaining thirty minui.es vas 
used as a nuestion and answer period. 

The procedure proved to be most enlightening for all persons 
concerned. The T^resent at ions varied considerably. Phot ograplis^ 
slides, renderings , models of buildings, and a prepared brochure 
were the five primary means used by the architectural firns. 

Based on the . i n t er vi ew , the board determined aflditional 
information would be he-lpful. They then contacted four of' the 
firms reauesting the opportunity to visit projects the architect 
had discussed, \le toured two buildings designed by each of the 
four selected arcliitects. Following the final visitation, the 
hoard met and discussed each . int ervi ew , firm, and visitation. 
After a very lengthy discussion and review, the hoard made its 
final decision. 



The superintendent was then asked to forward a letter 
firms considered as finalists and to express the board's 
appreciation for theii^^time and interest in our project, 
also directed to contact the firm selected to inform them 
and to' plaij a meeting with the board, superintendent, and 
to establish a contract between the two parties. 



L o those 

He was 
accordingly 
attorney 



• Over-all, the experience was enjoyable and most rewarding 
in spite of the number of hours I invested in this, a preliminary 
stepMn our total program. I was present during the interviews ^ 
and visitations. At times it was difficult to remain silent when 
particular comments were made by the architects. Following the 
interviews, the board members would dis cus s part icular aspects of 
the interview. I continued to remain silent during these discussions 
The only tine I made any comments was when I was ashed a specific 
question by a member of the hoard or by the superintendent. 

T had the opportunity to ask a number of questions during the 
visitations, My^ questions were always directed to tlie architect 
and were related to the building as it functioned. 
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-"he developnent of educational specifications is always a 
tine-consuming effort but ultimately most rewarding 

individual involved. Uhen the specifications are complete they ^ 
should provide the architect with a written picture of the 
hviriding. facilities and how the building should function. 

The beginning of this project was initiated by the 
sunefVntendent during an adnini^strative coun,c^ meeting. _ Following 
a brief discussion of what had\to be done, a ^BWa^ terming 
session was conducted. His initial statement was, Je _ are 
planning to erect a new high school. What are the various 
'facilities we desire to have included?" The list was extens ve 
as it included the obvious, such as, math «(slassroons , offices, 
gym, lavatories, etc. It also include da planetarium, bowling 
lanes, ana escalators. ' . 

Following the neeting, a sinall committee "fr^^^^"^ = V'^^ou^d 
met to determine those facilities that were reali sti c _ and- should 
be investigated and considered as part of the new facility. -he 
final list of facilities A^as then reduced to eif^teen. 

We were then asked to submit names of students, teachers, 
parents, custodians, cooks, secretaries and administrators whom 
we believed could of fer. assi stance in th^ preparation of , 
educational specifications. The lists w^re then -^^^^J^J"^^, 
establish steering cor.nittee chairmen. '^^^^'^^^^^ l.lllll 
t^^ontv twrt r,eoDle ^he committee was co-ihaired by a teacher, 

people served a= chairmen of e»ch of the eichtc-en facilities to 
be consi'lered. 

The initial steering connitlee neeting was used to nuke 
introductions, discuss our charges, list items, to 
per facility, provide a time-line for co^pletlon, and establish 
Committees. Each chairman h^d the opportunity to revje> the 
original lists of names for consideration a-s a s ub -,cm*rmi 1 1 e e ' 
member or members. People were placed on the s u^co/mtte.es from 
various areas of the school district. "ach sub -conni t te e had 
Approximately six members. ^he steering .committee developed the 
name of "T>ie One. Hundred Committee. 

T>e over-all charge of the st^eri'ng committee was to "Jevelop 
specifications. for each of the original facilities ^f' J^J^ 

vas to be-doae within a four-month period. The architect was to 
serve as a resource person and w cnld attend committee ?.eetings , 
provide materials as requested, and/or establish visits to 
huildinrs if desired. The "One Hundfed Committee' was to meet 
moithi^ftne subcommittees were to meet as the c-mittee members 
thought necessary for visitations, discussions, etc he r.onthly 
meeting proviOed each committee the opportuni^ to ask ^^r 
ossistance, di s cus s ,thei r progress, mention particular facilities 
t'l at had been visited, and to offer ideas to other connittees. 
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-he f^-nal -e^tinc of the "One Kundred Connittee" was the 
occasion t^ discuss the specifications beinc recine^ted for- 
th ir particular facility and to .ubnit a final report. _he 
superintendent thanked those involved for Tneir efforts and 
outlined the, procedures the Board of Educ at i on , vould follow. 

-v.e final responsibility of tlie co-c:.;i' / ■■ ' : ' ^ -^^"'^ 
Vu sp'ecifications , orcanize tlie materials . ar>senhle a docunent 
of spe iflcations, and forward this to the architect. 

The architect's involvenent with connittees provided hiu 
the opirprtunity to set a "feel" for the buildinc and ah under- 
standinb^ of the desires of the connittee. 

"h- docunent submitted to the architect was uell or^^nized 
and provided a considerable nunl^er of ideas and/or directions ye 
belif-ved to be educationally sound. I'ovever, this was not 
afcc-onplished without problens or conflicts. There uere thos« 
people who believed a swiiminc pool was unnecessary, carpetln^c 
vas for hones nqt schools, and riore than one teachers' lounge 
was a waste of sT)ace. Hone connittees believed their area of 
responsibility was the nost inportant -facility in the buildmc- 

'a f-w ideas vere in conflict, '^his dealt primarily with 
the location of a facility or department within th» buildinc- 
rvrtether major problem that surfaced' was that of space allocation 
foV-particular departments. There were those who requested a 
disproportionate number of square feet per room, excessive 
storage, and related facilities. , • 

t 

The architect- dicf an- ex'cellent job in developinc the new 
facility according to the philosophy of the school district, the 
dollars available from the bonding, and the educational 
GPe?:ifications of the connittee. The community wil3 have ^ 
building that tliey can be proud of, an educational program that 
should excite students, and a flexible facility where any 
educator would enjoy working. 
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BIDDING AV/ARDIIIG CONTRACTS 



There was no way anyone except the .Board of Education could 
be involved in the hiddinc and awarding of contracts. 

The architect did provide all contract doc^nents and 
working drawings for the contractor to obtain. The bids were 
prepared on a standard document with alternates provided .he 
contractors did subnit the completed bidding form to the Board 
of "ducation office by a pre-established date and tine. 

The board officially opened and recorded all bids at a 
public meeting. Following this formal procedure, the Board ol 
Education had thirty days to review the bids, discuss the 
alternate bids, investigate any bids that may have appeared 
unusual, and award the contracts to the successful biduers. 

The board determined the contract should be divided among 
the various bidders. They employed a priiip contractor to 
complete a portion of the building. They then contracted 
independently with selected contractors to complete other Portions 
o? the project. This form of awarding contracts has two concerns. 
One it usually provides for a considerable savings of money. 
?rese funds may Ihen be relocated or diverted to other areas of 
the "project. However, the second concern is more dangerous. All 
subc^tractors on the project must work directly for the prime 
t^ontrVctor. Those contracted directly with the board have no 
respcLiMUty to anyone except the board. The result of this 
nay be^a problem in coordination of the construction schedule. 
The architect is the board's representative on the construction 
I^te Ind did coordinate the prine contractor and the independently 
employed contractors-. Because of the complexity of school 
-construction, one prime contractor is recommended therefore 
•^Uninauig a considerable a.ount of construction coordination by 
the architect. 
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niTE SSLECTIOII 

T'he purchasing of the site for the high school took place 
approxinately seven years ago. It was at this tine tke Board 
of Education began anticipating the construction of additional 
facilities. However, at that tine there was no specific knowiedg 
or direction as to what type of facility would be erected. 

The acquisition of the site was a purchase of fifty acres, 
with no options involved. The board paid C75.000 for the site. 
(The estimated value of the land today is ., 200, 000.)- 

The site was purchased with six primary considerations 
involved : 

1. ^hfe availability of land in the school district. 
The population is centered prinarily on t\e east 
side of the district. 

2. There are no large parcels of land in the populated 
area of the district. 

\ 

3. The site is Geographically near the center of the 
district. 

U. As the city grows, it vill move westward; there- 
fore, in the future the high school will be 
centrally located geographically as well as by 
popul at i on . o • 

5. There is no industry, railroad, airport, etc. near 
the site; in addition, the roads are excellent in 
all directions fron the site. 

6. There are a nunber of acres* surrounding, the site 
that could be purchased should an expanded 
facilitv be desired or should a decision be nade 

to erect additional buildings near the high school. 
(Transportation building. Junior high scjiool, 
administration building, etc.) 
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EQUTPIIE'J': 



The contract betueen the archit'ect and the Board of 
-^ducatiop indicates the purchasing of equipnent is the 
responsibility of the architect. * 

Iiv« every contract, there are ' advantaces and disadvantaces 
to all parties. Fron the architect's poi^t of viar, he 
he paid a larger fee because of this service. It sh.ould also 
>>e e^-ier for the architect to coordinate nanuf acturei-^ of 
'equipnent, enuipi-.cint styles, r-.d colors as h6.has that total 
responsibility . . 

If the resT^onsibility of equipping the buildinc rested 
with a r.er.ber o' the stpff, the fee pai-d to the architect 
vould hav.e been saved. 

I ^'a^ been involved in revievrinn sone equipnent and iiakin^ 
recommendations, Sovever, this responsibility rested with the 
bi:"ines3 office. 'T'he business office nade the reco-nendations 
or t^ave approval to the architect.' 
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Ore an i J"^ at ion Involved 



"loard of "^lucp.tion 
Afhn* ni strati ve Staff 
?\iblic 
Architect 



hiraber of 
People 

7 
hn 

10 3 
1 



Total Tine 
Reouired^ 



Cost (:;ot 

Including Salaries) 



17? hours 
250 hours 
?,300 hours 

115-50 hours^^Est ablished fee 



^^Approxiiiate tidies * 

^* This figure is hased only on his neetincs with the citizens 
croup, presentation to the hoard, and visitations to his projects 
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VI. EVAtUATIOIl/ 

According to the connuni c at i on from I^urray ^. . „ 

Anril 11 197^ • -your evaluation plan is ueak. Adoption 

of vour nodel by your board does not necessarily prove the 
mod'el has merit. Or. it may be a perfect nodel and ^^l^ 
rejected by the board for reasons that hav e nothinc to do .itn 
its vorth." 

-he nerit of our nodel should be independent of the action 
of our respective boards of education or superintendents; ve, 
therefore, have rejected any evaluation by thes e parties . 

Therefore, we have solicited the review and evaluation 
by three independent parties: 



J. . 



Kr. John Kohler, AIA 
Dunbar h Associates 



2. Mr. John Vermilya, Superintendent 

Brandon Public Schools ^ 

* 

3 . Kr. jine Scott 

Assistant Professor of Curriculum 
Eastern Michigan University 

It is our combined opinion the document prepared ^y the 
team has considerable merit to ourselves as educators and for 
our peers who nay have a need for the reconnendcd procedures. 

Ue are of the opinion that, as" a !!idi -Practi cum , the tine 
and effort expended surpassed onr original expectations. 

The following types of evaluation instrunents v ore utilized 
at one time or another tkroughout particular portions of the 
implementation of our . Mi di -Pr act i cum . Speaker evaluations were 
utilized for guest speakers. Evaluations such as School 
Visitation Evaluations, for groups that were investigating 
different aspects o.f the curriculum or materials and equipment 
that were to be purchased, vere designed and utilized for 
specific evaluative purposes. Meeting Evaluations meetings 
slninars, and workshops that were conducted gave us indications 
of the value of these nee'tings to the participants. f 
administrators, and community representatives were all ^esponder. 
to these surveys. Other evaluation surveys were utilized through 
out the"" practicura implementation process. 
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In sone areas of the practicun, veidhtinG systens, were 
^o„«lnr^*»H to tallv more accurate results o f th e responses , to 
Jabu afe nore a urate returns, and to identify specific concerns 
o? tiaJ porUon of the practicuu (i.e., the enclosed curriculum 
Master Progran Evaluation Recapitulation Sheet)./ 

'^he utilization of a data-fathering questionnaire assisted 
^.reatlY in the development of a better understanding of an 
Architectural firm's capabilities. The questionnaire distributed 
to the public provided data relative to their opinion of the _ ^ 
school district and their desires toward bondins and construction 
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Figure U • 2* KASThR FROGRAjM EVALUATION (Recapitulation ^heet) 31 

Directions: Place an '"X" or "n/" in the box that most accurately acsosnes the 
val\ie, to yo>n of the items in the left hand column durinf, the 
development of the curriculum. 

J 

. ^ DO NOT SIGN THIS EVAL UATION 





Ivo 
Value 


JjI u uie 
Value 


oum" 
Valuf 


Value 


Value 




1. Boughner Trichotomy Process 






I4 


17 


oft 

30 




2. Boughner TMchotomy Instrument 






2 ' 


9 


U8 


3. Reproduced Information For The 
Trichotomy Concept 






1 


• 

22 


36 


U. Curriculum Validity Process 


3 


3 


6 


25 


22^ 


5. Curriculum Validity Instimment 




.3 


h 


27 


25/ 


n Rf^nTnrliir #»d Cornmi t.t.f*i* RetXDrts 




1 


3 


38 


17 


7. Reproduced Articles Accpmpanying 
Various Committee Reports 






c. 


JO 




8. Meeting/Seminar /Workshop Evaluations 




37 


IT 


2 




9. Committee Evaluations 


± 


h 


21 


21 


12 


10. Speaker Evaluations 


k 


1 1. 




1 




11. Building Visitation Evaluation 
Forms 




7 


19 


26 


7 




12. Committee Chairmanship Leadership 




2 


LI 


19 


21* 


13- Administrative Planning and 
Follow-through 




3 


3 


2J4 


29 


lU. Overall Administrative Leadership 




3 


3 


214 




15. Secretarial Assistance 






6 


21 
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DIRECTIONS: Rate th*e quality of the foil 


owing it 


ems : 








l6. The Completed Curriculum Trichotomy 
For The New School 


No 
Quality 


LOW 

Quality 


Quality 


Quality 


iixceiient 
Quality 




3 


6 


13 
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17. Inservice With Guest Lecturers 


3 


1 


13 


27 


15 


l8. Workshops /Meetings 




1 


8 


22 


28 


19* Overall CurriculWn Development 
Process 




i 


5 


17 


3«4 


20. Total Curriculum Development 

Program 3j 




3 


-7 


16 
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Comments/Guggestions: Place comments/suggestions on the reverse side of this paper# 
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CHAPTER I ORGANIZATION 



As a school administrator thinking about the need ^cr another 
bond issue, several concerns seem to converge at the sane raonent 
and they must, of course, be logically separated and sorted before 
any real action can take place. It seens that bond issues are usually, 
difficult tasks to sell to voters, but it is less difficult to 
convince then when sehool administrators and school boards can 
demonstrate that existing facilities are severely overcrowded and 
student growth if expected to continue. In some cafees existing 
facilities are obsolete and are unsafe or obviously detrimental to 
students ' welfare . 

The nost difficult type of bond issue to sell is one that purports 
to approve new construction or renovation of existing facilities 
b^sed solely on tn. '^■-'•w that you wi»h to expand and improve the 
existing curriculum. Think of the arguments you inig;lit encounter while 
trying to sell a bond issue to edd an auditorium, a Swimming pool, 
or adding science laboratories to an existing middle school. The old 
cliche is still heard: "I received an education in these same build- 
ings and I made out all right, didn't I?" 

The difficult Assignment for school officials making these kind 
of proposals is to convince the public that their children are not 
receiving the kind of education they could be receiving. Perhaps 
the two shops in the high school need to be expanded to include 
additional machinery or an additional rotfm for drafting classes, rather 
than one home economics rooni--perhaps two or three are needed to 
expand the curriculum to include cooking, sewing, small he^ne repairs, 
child care, or other curricular innovations. 

V/hether your school district is growing or declining in enroll- 
ment, some day you as a school administrator will be faced with the 
need to build or renovate. It will be well to remember and place in 
good order some or all of the following ideas: 

1. Start early to acquaint the public with why it is 
necessary to build or remodel , existing facilities, \ 
concentrating on why the present students are \ 
handicapped under present school conditions. 

2. The more parents and community residents you can bring ^ 
into the schools to see for themselves what you need, 

the better your chances of passing a bond issue~-or a 
millage issue. You might even consider bringing >^ey 
people into your schools for a tour of existing facilitieis 
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and explain how additional facilities or renovations 
will improve the curriculunf. If these key personb 
becbne convinced of your needs for their children, 
they'll ^e^lP- convince other people. One w crd of 
warning here--there is the possibility tha t. 'i nvi t i ng 
key people like the presidents of the civic clul)s or 
businessmen of the cominunity--some people will take 
exception to your list of key people because they 
were excluded, and' they may \)econe leaders of an 
opposition because their f eelin^^ . were hurt. Citizens 
should be brought in, but be -careful in' your invitations, 
people are very sensitive and hurt feelings take a long 
t ine to mend . 

Involve all employees of the school district in an 
effort to sell your bond issue.* Most school districts 
of average size employ' about as many non-teaching 
personnel as they do educators. Consider for a moment 
the number of custodians, bus drivers, buildings and 
grounds personnel, cooks, dishwashers, te)acher aides,, 
lunchroom and playground nqni.tors, cros sing guards , 
secretaries', clerks and various part-tine employees, 
all or most of these people have-a husband or wife who 
is probably a voter in your school. dist:j^:*i?t. If you 
were to multiply your total staff .by'^-tw©; "^hink of the 
number of "yes" voters you itiight control with the ^ 
correct approach. These people are all able sales 
persons whose opinions are valued bj[" others because, 
after all, they vork for the school$ and they ought ^ 
to knowl * 

R nenber that in most states you must get a majority 
of those casting ballots in the election. If you 
would review the number of "no">votes, in previous 
schQol bond elections and calculate the same percent 
of community growth to your count, you would be close 
to determining the number of. "no" voters to expect in 
your bond election. You then know how many "yes" 
voters you must get out to win the bond election. 

Print a series of articles in the- local newspapers 
over an extended period of t:i:ne as is possible Xo 
explain the basic ideas you wnnt the public to becom^e 
familiar with before the election date. Speak plainly^ 
about your ideas and the various plans you have 
considered, along with the rationale for dropping 
some by the wayside in favor of others. A questionnaire 
asking the electors which of two or three types of 
plans or ideas you wish them to consider is helpful. 
By stating your questions positively and asking them 
to check which plan they prefer, you can then publish 
the fact that the voters answering your questionnaire 
determined that a new high school should be built, 
rather than a new Junior high or two element ari es . If 
most people feel that you are .attempting to do what 
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they v;ant, additional "yes" votes will be won. 

6. The- person-to-person touch of small coffee clatches 

• where administrators and school board members can 

• -discuss the issues with interested citizens is 
heipful. Meetings scheduled with local organizations 
such as Rotary, Lions, Veterans Clubs, and social 
clubsc can b^^useful in discussing ttfe school district's 
problems and future needs. 

T.'* Information about the expanded needs should be openly 
discussed with the students of the school district. 
Their needs and aspirations for a better educational 
environment can do nothing but help to sell the idea 
of Improved curriculum and educational facilities to 
other people with whom th^y come in contact. Students 
want to be proud of their school, and almost any 
improvement will meet with positive and enthusiastic 
response . 

Or_pani zing a- Bonding; Progra m 

In most cases, capital outlay funds a*re needed in substantial 
amounts at specific' times to finance school construction or improve- 
ment projects. Because of the large sums of money required at a •* 
given time, the large majority of Michigan school districts must 
obtain t^ese funds by borrowing through the issuance of bond*^. 

The specific bonding plan adapted by a local school district will 
depend upon many factors, such a?: the amount of money required to 
meet both the current and anticipated future school /{)lant needs of 
the district; constitutional and statutory restrictions and limitaticfns ; 
the condition of the bond market, including current interest rates 
and the amount of all bond, issues being offered f'-/ sale; the 
financial condition of the' school, district , incluamg state equalized 
valuation outstanding debt, and overlapping tax rates for other 
school district and municipal services; and the willingness of the 
electors to approve particular bonding plans. Because of the many 
variables -tt) be considered, it is imperative that a sdhool district 
contemplating borrowing through the issuance of bonds secure the 
advice and counsel of persons competetit in this field. 
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. ^ CHAPTER II POPULATION PROJECTIONS 

The necessity for developing long and short range student 
population projection* for every school district (whether it is a 
growing district or a declining district) is based on one basic need, 
that^being curriculum. What is being taught in our schools and the 
intrinsic values picked up along tht way are, after all, the reason 
schools exist. Short range student ^,populati on projections \fill 
determine the number of classes beinW offered based on the number of 
students scheduled or requesting cer\iain classes. Whether a smaJ^l 
high school can offer such classes a$ a foreign language for a third 
or fourth year or an advanced mathematics, science, or any highly- 
specialized class, becomes a matter of the number of students in such 
classes. If a school district's student-teacher ratio is twenty-one 
or twenty-two to one, and a sc" 1 district has even a few select 
classes with a ratio of five o. ix to one> teacher, the budgetary 
costs for these classes become ^ costly that their value to the 
total student body becomes a real question. You have a choice of 
loading the remaining classes with a much higher ratio of students to 
teachers, coming up with the needed extra millage for supporting 
small class sizes, or eliminating the advanced courses from the 
curriculum. Unfortunately, jnany school districts are also faced with 
the reality of dealing with "teachers' unions and master contracts^ 
that very specifically determi\^ how many students may be placed in 
any one class. In some instances, the teachers' union contract also 
controls the curriculum, which couldUmpose small classes on a school 
district. 

F.'oifctions in rapidly growing school districts are readily able 
to hir- additional teachers during the school year as t^iey are needed 
but boxed in » ith curriculum demands and teachers' union contracts, 
it becomes only too easy to be caught without. the needed classroom 
space . 

Several plans have been devised to alleviate crowded classrooms. 
All of the available plans will not be discussed here, but some of 
the moi^e practical methods are presented for your information. Some 
of tr^se suggestions will more adequately be used at the elementary 
level, while others will suit a typical secondary school. 

Double sessions, or the use of a classroom at twice its regular 
use for students, is a familiar plan, particularly to smaller school 
districts growing faster than bond issues can be passed or more 
quickly than their state equalized valuation to debt rat io balai, ce 
might allow them to build needed buildings if they are taking 
advantage of state insured bond issues as they exist in Michigan. 
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A typical rural or suburban school district nay have only one 
secondary building that houses grades seven through twelve or any 
other combination of grades. If half of the grades are scheduled 
for the morning session and the other half of the student body is 
scheduled' for the -afternoon, the same classrooms are used by two 
groups of students. Because most states have a minimum number of 
hours that students must be ,in school, it becomes necessary to begin 
the first session at approxilnately seven o'clock in the morning and 
run the first school schedulVuntil twelve o'clock noon. The second 
group can begin classes at twelve o'clock (or five or ten minutes 
after the hour) and run until five fifteen. 

This structure has an advantage of saving money via the e'xoense 
of operating a noon luncheon, therefore saving the cost of employing 
personnel to work in the cafeteria. If you are used to paying a 
teacher or supervisor to oversee the lunchroom, this too becomes a 
source of savings. 

The number of custodians, cost of cleaning materials and mainten- 
ance machines, i.e. waxers, buffers, are another source of noney savers. 
This type of savings versus the cost of running your existing 
transportation Service, if you are in fact busing students to school, 
nu&t be examined. The number of. miles put. on a school bus can easily 
double due to double sessions. Then, too, the added expense of having 
ext'r'* vehicle mechanics on duty during the evening hours may cost the 
district a premium or time and one-half for wages. An inventory of 
parts is also needed because few heavy-duty parts stores are open when 
"your rolling stock is available for repair. 

One of the major problems with double sessions is encountered with 
the availability of daylight. During the months of wctober through 
April in the northern part of our nation, it is dark before seven 
o'clock in the morning and dark before five o'clock in the afternoon. 
If you elect to go on double sessions and you include students in 
grades five through ten, you are going to face the problem of parents 
objecting to their daughters or sons (usually daughters) standing on 
street corners or rural roads in the dark. If students nust walk up 
to a mile or more to their bus stops, even more vigorous protests 
should.be expected. Parents will protest because it is dark when their 
children get on or off the buses, vehicle traffic travels at too high 
a rate of speec and with their children standing or walking in the 
dark, it makes it doubly dangerous. 

OiB of the least heard but often felt argunents is that of 
morality. This takes the form of two arguments--parents are sometimes 
fearful of their daughters being picked up and/or molested while they 
walk or wait for school transportation during the dark hours. Secondly, 
parents are concerned about adolescents visiting each other in their 
homes during the morning or afternoon hours when they are not in school. 
This is especially true when both parents work and the teenagers are 
home alone without parental supervision. 

A positive aspect of this sane situation is the fact that older- 
children involved with double sessions are hone in the morning or after- 
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noon and are available as babysitters for their parents. A mother 
in particular has fa great deal more freedom to shop, visit, or Join 
a bridge club or bowling Leep when her older children are hone with 
the younger children. 

This same positive attitude prevails when the older children 
can obtain jobs before and after school. Not only does it relieve ' 
the parents' anxiety about idle tine creating problems, but it affords 
the family 'or the individual student an .opportunity to make his own 
spending money, thereby helping the entire family financially. If, 
however, this added source of income leads to the purchase. of an 
automobile bef.ore the time when the student would normally expect to 
get his own transportation, this added benefit can become a real 
added cost factor when you cons.ider the initial cost of the car, the 
added insi^rance, repair bills and cost of gasoline. The emotional 
and/or psychological aspects of young teenagers driving their - 
cars can''also make a difference in dating trends and in their abi.Lity 
to perform as well in their academic pursuits. 

/Staggered starting times makes more room available in fewer 
classrooms. If students are not primarily bused to school, this 
staf^cered starting time has merit. One-fourth ■ or one-third of the 
entire student body can start school at cicbt o'clock, another fourth 
or third at nine o'clock and ten o'clock. Large classroom partici- 
cation such, as boys and Girls gym classes , swimming classes, study 
halls, larp^ lecture classes in "social studies, typing classes where 
a hundred can receive the same kind of instruction as ten typists, etc., 
can be scheduled for the few hours when the entire student body is 
present. , 

Lunch time will also bring numbers^of students in the classrooms 
at this peak period down to manageable level. This is particularly 
true if the school has an open lunch which allows students'" to leave 
the school during their lunch hour. 

This type of scheduling also allows " students to get full or part- 
tine employment during their high school days. This, of course, has 
the same drawbacks as double sessions for much the same reason's.. > 
Participation in extra-curricular activities can also be a problem 
regarding student participation and scheduling. In snail schools, 
the availability of teachers who' will return to school after they 
have finished their teanhinK day for activities in the evening hours 
might create some limitations. 

The year-round school has been gaining popularity in some sections 
of our nation. 
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CHAPTER III ADMINISTRATION OF A BOND ISSUE 

Let's take a look at the board of education as a channel of 
communication. Those of you who plan to communicate through the_ 
board will be dismayed to hear that board members are virtually _ in- 
effective communicators; superintendents are generally ineffective 
because they tend to talk only to members of the power structure. 

Pferhaps the most depressing bit of information I found came 
from a study conducted in the State of Washington. Researchers 
there found that only one parent in four could name his child's 
teacher--and only one secondary parent in seven could name apx of 
his child's teachers. 

The person-to-person source of schoo-l information is also very 
revealing: when people want information about schools they tend to 
CO first to the school secretary, then they go to a member of the 
teaching staff; and, finally, they go to either the school custodian 
or the building principal. One of the keystones to success is your 
organizational structure. Try to develop a marketing plan headed 
by a campaign coordinator. The coordinator directs the campaign and 
attends every meeting held by every committee. Most school districts 
use citizen advisors in their campaigns. But I feel that advisors 
can be used in a different way. Instead of being above or below 
the coordinator in the organizational chart, these people can be 
be off to the right and are controlled by the coordinator. Simply 
tell the^m that they are going to conduct a campaign, that you know 
what your needs are, and you Just want them to tell you if you have 
missed anything or if they think you are doing something that 
wouldn't work in your community. 

Four basic committees can operate during the course of a campaign 
All should be chaired- by school a'imi ni s t rator s - - thi s gives you the 
degree of control needed. ^ 

The'finance committee can be under the supervision of the 
administrator in charge of budgeting. His Job is to raise whatever 
funds you decide are necessary to successfully pass the issue. 

The publicity committee is headed by a principal who has 
experience or is good as a public relations nan. 

The legal/mechanical committee should be chaired by an assistant 
superintendent who is probably more familiar with legal problems 
than a principal might be. It is ^lis responsibility to make sure the 
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ballots- are printed, the election inspectors are trained, the voting 
machines are in the proper place--in short, logistics. 

The registration committee is chaired by an elementary principal 
or a director of elementary education. His duties include the 
registration of voters, particularly those inclined to vote favorably. 
U3ually, elementary parents are most interested in passing a bond 
proposal . 

To make this organization action-oriented, develop a monthly 
campaign calendar. The calendar is -a "pert" technique, and simply 
tells who is going to do what when. I think the advantages are 
obvious: first, everybody knows what the other person is doing, and 
secondly, the calendar serves to hold people accountable to the 
coordinator. A few' people will always neglect their responsibilities 
early in a campaign. However, these apathies will correct themselves 
because those v*io were not contributing will find thenselves subjected 
to a great deal of peer pressure. 

When you look at financial elections held in Oakland County, the 
State of Michigan, and the nation, you find that when voter turnout 
is belcw 30 percent, school financial issues are approved more 
frequently than not. When voter turnout is between 30 and 60 percent, 
more elections fail than succeed. There have been a few cases where 
turnout exceeded 60 percent. Chances of success at this level are 
somewhat better than 50-50. 

In I.5ichigan, the average voter turnout is 36 percent. The data 
shows that this size turnout is almost perfectly correlated with^^ 
election failure. On? good method of determining the number of yes 
votes needed to win your election is as follows: first, you determine 
the highest number of negative votes ever case in your school district. 
Then because elementary parents are traditionally school supporters , 
you begin adding the number of kindergarten parents to the number of 
first grade parents to the number of second grade parents and so lorttx 
until y6u exceed the highest negative vote. In theory, this number 
of voters will give you a good shot at success. In reality, the 
theory has two basic flaws--it does not account for those who are not 
registered, and it does not consider that voter turnouts are increasing. 

Another method is to run a defined audience campaign. A general 
campaign hits all kinds of publics, some obviously more supportive 
than others. You can evade the negative audiences and overcome the 
turnout statistics by running- several defined audience campaigns within 
the scope of the general campaign. There are three basic target or 
"defined" audiences: one, preschool and elementary parents. Ihese 
people were selected because they have the highest hopes for their 
children. These are the parents who feel that their sons or daughters 
are going to be doctors or lawyers--if only because they have not 
yet failed fourth-grade math. 

Staff members compose a second "defined" audience. The rationale 
for this target is basic: these are the people whose Jobs are in 
Jeopardy if the election fails. They have a vested interest. 
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People connected with the teaching profession who live in your 
community but work outside the district, are a th i r d / de f i ned ^;;dience, 
The nature of the beast and the comradeship of unionism will result in 
a high probability of positi veness . 

You can also do some work with new parents because they also have 
high hopes for their children. If fact, thfey buy more encyclopedias 
than any other group. 

Add new residents to your "defined" audience Most people 1°°^ 
at the quality of the schools before they nove . If they ha^n t thought 
we were good, they wouldn't have moved in--and, in most cases, they 
haven't been around long enough to know better. 

These groups~-preschool and elementary parents, staff members, 
outside educators, new par.ents, and new residents can form the 
foundation of a "yes" file. . ^ 



"defined" audience campaign, begin to 

file. The inform- 
several identification 
and home 



After deciding to run a 
identify supporters and place them into your yes 
ation needed consists of the voter's name, address, 
codes, elementary atte'ndance area, pre ci net , pr i or i ty code, 
telenhone number. 



There are a number of ways 



In fact 



to get into the "yes file 
some people will qualify two, three, or even four times. The first 
type of "yes" voter is elementary parents. By using voter registration 
cards, the elementary building principals can identify those who are 
registered and those who are not. The registered elementary parents 
are placed into the "yes" file. The non-registered elementary parents 
receive personal contacts and letters urging their support. If tn-ese 
people register to vote, they are placed in the "yes file. 

voters are school employees. 
Those' who are registered 
't„„c" fAT^. those who are not registered 



The second group identified as yes 
They are matched against your voter cards 
to vote are placed into the "yes" file; 
receive a personal con-tact from their innediate supervisor. 

voters are called professional 

work 

Employee c'irectories 
be obtainecr'from nearby educational institutions. If they are 
^epistered to vote, they are placed into the "yes file. If ^h^y/f^ 
not registered, they should receive a letter from the president of the 
educational association or school board. 



The third type of identified "yes" 
educators. These" are people who live in your s chool_di s t r i ct 
in a neighboring district, college, or ^ uni vers i ty 
can 



The next type of "yes" voter is 



yo\ir di st ri ct . 
and felt they 



resident new to 

Thev probably looked over the schools before moving in and leit tney 
were rood,. Parents of preschool children were the next people plugged 

other ways to get into the yes' file-- 



into the file. There are also other ways i 
those who endorse the proposed election are inserted. 

vou should provide your professional staff with a form and 
then to indicate people they know who are positive "yes" voters 



ask 
as 
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well as those vho are positive %o." "Yes" voters are added, and 
Uiose identified as nefiative are pulled from the yes file. 

The last type of person considered to be a "yes" voter is the 
individual who had something to lose--people like hand boosters, 
athletic tsliibs, and sponsors of intramural athletics. Normally, 
groups such as the band boosters and high school athletic clubs 
strongly support the schools. Obtain a membership listing and put 
these individuals into the "yes" file. 

To aid in the registration of voters, set aside one day early 
in the campaign for kindergarten round-up. Then set up voter 
registration In each building on the sane day. By deputizing the 
league of women voters or Jaycees , each township ca^ be represented 
at the elementary buildings. 

You can use a somewhat different technique in financing your 
campaign. Create an internal account called a ^ ^^f /"^f ' . , ^ 
a letter to all vendors doing business vith your district tilling 
them that for a change the shoe is on the other foot. Qui tes imply . 
ask them to buy a piece of the action. The resulting contributions 
could finance your entire campaign. 

« 

There is one final point to make on f inancing--you should plan 
your campaign and then finance it. Don't let available finances 
dictate the type of campaign you will run. Plan the most effective 
campaign you can and then raise the money to finance it. 
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CHAPTER IV. PUBLIC COHMUIIICATIONS 

The next step in the campaign process is communication. Host 
publil co^nication pertaining directly to the election issue should 
take place during the two or three weeks prior to election day. 

It's important that you reraember a couple of things in developing 
your communication objectives. First, use a" child-centered theme. 
"Children mean more in our school district— yes or no? 

Also bear in mind that levy is a four-letter word, and so is 
mill.. One misinformed group I know recommends stuffing election 
fivers in bags at the supermarket. I can only say that with food 
p fc s tVZ they are ^oday. this would be one of the most seriou. 
mistakes any campaigner could make. Aim a.11 of ^material at the 

women, because th.ey control the votes. Jhis means ;you should keep 
your material simple, positive, and emotional . . . while naking 
you are telling people what's in it for them. 

Run your campaign through the elementary school buildings, and 
each elementary school principal should select an area chairman to 
assist him. The area chairman organizes block captains 
captains, depending on the size of your school dxstrict. to go 
to-door dropping off campaign literature. 

Once you have identified your block or area captains, prepare 
for each o^ them a campaign handbook which presents °-^;;^^^\°f . 
the campaign, and details the role. they would play. Then meet with 
111 oHhe biock or area captains in small group meetings and review 
tie handbook. A sample handbook is included with this paper as a 
guide. 

Prepar- for these people two pieces of training ^ J^^^"^*"^^ ' 
first piece presents financial data in an easily-digestible format. _ 
Jhe second piece is a packet answering questions commonly asked durxng 
school elections. 

Block captains or area captains should be directed to make two 
face-to-face calls on the people identified by the yes file This 
'eans that you only call upon registered preschool and elenentary 
parents . 

During the first visitation block or area «°^^-^^%^r°P °f 
piece of canpaign literature, a question card to be used if 
?iinks of a question later, and an endorsement form If the person is 
not home, leave a 3 x 5 card in his door which briefly explains the 
issues and tells him that you will call again. 
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If the person flatly states that he is against the schools and ^ 
he would vote "no," give him a card th..t says, 'I intend to vote no . 
Remove this person from your "yes" file, and do not call on him again. 

Those of you who have tax systems similar to Michigan's will 
recognize that most "no" cards indicate those reople who are using the 
school election as a voice in opposition to property tax. 

On the second visitation, the block or area captain distributes 
your campaign brochure, asks the person called on if he has any 
questions, and then a^ks : "If the election were held today, how do 
you think your neighbors would vote?" There is a little reverse 
DsvcholoKV here. If pe^le are asked how they will vote, a large 
p^'rceniage of t^e time t^Y will respond favorably because of various 
social pressures or whatever. By asking them about their neighbors, 
you make it easier for then^ to indirectly express personal opinion. 

At the conclusion of th\ second visitation, block or area captains 
sublectively rate everyone th^y have called upon as a positive yes 
votfr' a positive "no" voter.'pr a "questionable" voter. These rating 
forms are sent to the coordinator to assemble in priority order lor 
the "yes" file. 

Keep staff members informed of campaign proceedings through your 
internal newsletter, and prepare an election flyer for them a week 
before the election. 

During the three-wpek election communication period, administrators 
should visit every building and speak to teachers, custodians, bus 
drivers, cooks, and others to explain the issues and answer questions. 
Incidentally, this "rap session" format (or "road show ) is a very 
beneficial communication technique for year around use. 

Our third "defined" audience, outside educators, receive personal 
and written contacts. First, the education association or school 
board president sends two lett er s -wh i ch you write, asking for support 
at the polls. Then each school district teacher is assigned five 
outside educators, and is instructed to call them, explaining the 
importance of an affirmative vote, and, in general court the assigned 
colleagues and make sure they get to the polls on election day. 

The community receives broadly based information through the 
district's monthly newsletter and/or a column in the local newspaper. 

You should speak to varioiis service organizations as a matter of 
courtesy. Also, emphasize your worth to the community by involving 
kids in events called "specials." Thrse events are non-election in 
nature and are designed to demonstrate that our schools are doing a 
decent job. Attempt to get as many people into your schools as _ 
possible preceding the election. During the course of the campaign, 
each elenentary principal composes a "personal" letter requesting 
support. These letters are distributed to all parents. 

Also ask each elenentary principal to write a handwritten post- 
card to his positive parents thanking them for their help during the 
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current school year. This technique can have a trenendous positive 
illlct. I mentioned new parents earlier, and I th nk we should tell 
you the technique to keep in touch with these people My 
records each birth in our community. Then we send a letter of delated 
concratulations which assures the parents that we have a fine school 
di trict and that we are preparing for their child. A -f-f ^.^^^^^^ 
card is enclosed for the child which makes him a nember of the future 

"de-its' association." After one year, the child is sent a happy 
birthday greeting which again assures the parents that we will have a 
teacher, desk, book, and chair ready for their child when he enters 
kindergarten in four years. These birthday mailings are repeated 
Nearly Ta5or Hubbard of Dearborn uses this technique to perfection. 
He has been elected more consecutive times than any major in the 
United States: These mailings can contain a ^--l°P^-"*^^,^^^^i J°J„g3 
the parents or a list of babysitters in your community. ihese "filings 

can give you a prime opportunity to later reaffirm your good intentions 
while asking for support in an upcoming election. 

on the day of the election, a telephone system should be activated 

Place poll watchers at each precinct with a copy of ^';%/^f. 

alpha order. As people vote, they are checked ^^^ainst the yes file. 

If they are not in the file, they were assumed to be no ^0^^^^. 

Each poll watcher telephones his voter tabulations _ to the campaign 

director hourly. This provides you with an approximate idea of how 

the campaign is going in the various precincts. 

Three hours before the polls close, telephone callers meet at 
the precincts and pick up "yes" file listings. They then _ are as signed 
to available phones to call anyone not checked off as having voted. 
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! CHAPTER V BOND ISSUE PUBLIC SURVEY 



George Gallup, in his most recent survey of the public's 
attitudes toward the public^schools , tells us we can win our next 
financial election if we meet certain conditions. Gallup says we 
can be assured of winning if our community is in the western Unitea 
States and has a population between 25 and 50,000. In addi t i on , s ay s 
Gallup, all our voters must be white, highly educated, nembers of 
the professional class, ages 21-29, and any religion but Catholic. 
We realize, of course, that this combination of factors is extremely 
idealistic and highly improbable ... so we'd like to tell you 
about the campaign we conducted under combat conditions, and present 
some techniques that, collectively, will give you a five to one chance 
of winning the next time you go to the polls. We have isolated seven_ 
steps basic to any school financial campai-gn, simply stated, t^.ey are. 
analysis, determination of needs, development of strategy, organization, 
finance, communication, and evaluation. 

Certainly, one of the most useable analysis tools is the opinion 
survey. Unfortunately, even the thought of opinion polling makes 
most school administrators shudder. Somehow-perhaps through a 
pooling of ignorance — surveys have become equated with walking to Ho 
Chi Minh trail at night. 

During the course of a campaign, you should seek the opinions of 
students, staff, elementary parents, registered voters and ^hose who 
vot^d in the last election. Here are eight basic questions that will 
help you plan and successfully adninister any survey instrument: 

1. What do you want to know? 

This is probably the toughest of the eight questions, 
and you shouldn't go any further until you know the 
answe r . 

2. From whom? 

Do you want to seek information from voters, non-voters, 
elementary parents, students, or some conbination of 
these populations? 

3. V/here will you get your sample? 

Obviously, you will have to survey a population from 
which it is possible to- extract a neaningful\sample . - 
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U. What instrunent or survey technique sliould you use^ 



Although there are 
you have to approach the publ ic 
ways: telephone, 



a numher of techniques for surveying, 
in one of three different 



mail , or interview. 



why : 



it ' s 



I have come to favor the telephone survey--here ' s 
quick, accurate, and inexpensive. The system I have developed enables 
us to execute a survey--from writing the questions through analysis--- 
within ^8 hours. Conpare this to a survey nailed last January; it 
will sometines be returned in June. 

A hard dollar cost for surveying UOO people by phone averages 
approximately $10. Mail surveys are generally returned by those ^ 
individuals who are either very pleased with the way things are going 
or by those who specialize in grinding axes. People in the middle ol 
this continuum rarely respond. The telephone survey cuts across all 
parts of the continuum and provides true random results. 

5. How should you word your questions? \ 

Obviously, wording is important--a number ofjj^cple make* 
a very good living writing questions . . . aiWI could do 
you no greater service than to refer you to a most readable 
book entitled Th^A rt of Asking Question s by Payne. 

6. Who should I pre-test? 

Before the survey is printed into final form, find a group 
with characteristics similar to those who will ultimately 
be surveyed. This is a particularly good Job for 
administrative wives 



and secretaries 



7. Who should administer the survey? 

who is not affiliated 
local chapter of the 
Rotarians, P.T.A., etc 



be done by someone 
You can train the 



This should 
the schools 

of Women Voters, the Jaycees, 



with 
League 



What did the survey say' 



the results . 
You should 



After all this work, you obviously want to know 
But remember that the public elso wants to know, 
rarely release the raw survey data. Always provide the 
media with a news release concerning the outcome of the 
survey in its final form. 

In a large school district it would be extremely difficult to 
evaluate a survey without some form of automation. By punching the 
data into cards or using optical scan, you can quickly t abulate result s 
and perform correlations. In smaller school districts, the administrative 
team^or an administrator and his secretary might best handle the 
result s . 
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I don't mean to dwell on opinion polling, but I feel it is a 
very critical part of an'alysis. Surveys can tell you when to 
canpaifin, who to direct your campaign toward, and--pe rhaps - -that _ 
you shouldn't have an election because there is no chance of winning. 

A copy of a sample questionnaire and letter follows to illustrate 
the type of questions that were used in the Oxford, Michiean survey.- 
The questions were based on the reasons the previous bond issue failed 
to pass . ^ 
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Sa mple Surv ey, FLorjn ^ 

TO THE - RESIDENTS OF THE OXFORD AREA COriMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICT • - 

/ I ' . 

In March of this year a bond issue for, new schrol construction 
was turned down by our voting citizens . The proposed issue was to 
build a new high school facility, including auditorium and swimming^ ^ 
pool on the building site at Coats and Seymour Lake Roads. The facility 
was planned to house grades nine through twelve and to accommodate 1,200 
to 1 ,500 stuxlents • ^ 

The main thrus\. of this^plan was to ease overcrowding at all 
levels and to provide a qUality fa'citiXy for our future high school 
students. This would have enabled thep^^ent Junior high and senior 
high schools 'o be converted to a middlte school cc'ncept with ,both 
buildings liouf grades five through dight. With grades five and .six 

moving out of present elementary school organization, the school 

district would have gained an additional nine classrooms at elementary 
level to meet Qur gr^owing enrollment. The present Washington Elementary 
would have been aban done d . for instructional purposes, and th- students 
attending there would have been relocated in the middle schools. 

« 

As this fall term began, we found our school district using four 
relocatable classrooms at the high school. The high school, which was 
built to house 600 students in grades nine through twelve, now has 750 
students iT\ graces ten -*^hrough twelve. Four relocatable classrooms are 
also in use at the junior high and the Daniel Axford Elementary. The 
Oakland County Health Department has recommended the enlargement and* 
modernization of the Daniel Axford kitchen to conform with present 
health codes. Ti,- Washington Elementary, which was erected in l887 and 
now houses 300 fifth and sixth grade students is deemed by many >as a 
school building of questionable safety and should be abandoned for 
studlent classes. Eighty-five percent our students are now being bused 
to'ctasses and additional busing for more students in our district is 
bein? requested. The State does not reimburse our schcfol district for 
basing students living less than 1-1/2 miles from the building .they 
feitfeelnd. As overcrowding of our schools becomes more critical/ the 
deci>sion to fo on double sessions at certain grade levels comes nearer 
to reality. 

Because of the multiplicity of our problems, it is necessary for 
the Oxford Board of Education to investigate our needs and public 
opinion for a future bond issue. Before placing the question on a 
ballot for your consideration and in an effort to place before tht 
public the most positive alternatives for providing the best possible' 
eduiiation for oar children and young adults, the Oxford Board of 
^Iducation is seeking your opinion. 

Will yo'u please indicate your opinion on the following questionnaire 
and* return it to one of our schools in one of the following ways: send 
it to a f -hool with a student, mail to P.O. Box l68, or deposit |ft in 
a drop^box located at Patterson Drugs, Foodtovn, I.G.A. and both local 
"b anks . ) 
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Thank you for your help* 



V 



]>» David Jennings, President 
Oxford Board of Education 
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FACT: 

PACT: 

PACT: 
PACT: 



PACT: 
PACT: 

QUESTION: 



ip^n-?^ uni^ QIjESTIONS 
pyT.^Qu' PTPPT.Hl YOTTR ANSV.'EHS 

0„x high school i. presently using eve:^ cl.ssroo» every hour of the d^. . 
Class si.e and available space .i^t dictate douhle sessions for sone, or 
ai, secondary students next year. 

Class.00. space a.d available classrooms for additional ^owth are non-existent. 
Eighty-five percent of our students are bused. 



PACT: 



-I • >^oinw for a future bond issue, which 
Of the possible alternatives listed below^f or a 1 ^^^^^^^^^^^ „^ber 

do you prefer? Number the choices m your ora^r p 

ore indicating the highest priority. 

^- - -^rj^^ciL- ---- - - 

i^i-lro-f SiSiiSt^ 



B. 



c. 



D. 



issues. 

^Idin. additions to the present ^^J^^^l^^^Ztt^l^'^^^^^ 
schools,of classrooms, including expansip i'^^^.^ 

?^Jer.tiS?fns1rsecondar, levels would 
reiaain the same (10 - 12). 

^ addition to the present >?i* -^^^ 1fS";hy1?c2r:S:Si»' 
■ S^tf i~1hr?iiidSS^^:p^^^^^^^^ Sse ^ades 9 throu^ 
12 and additions to elementary schools. 



E. 



_ Above (I» -ith auditorium and svi=^ng pool on thre, separate issues. 
P. A new elementary school. 

oxford Ar.a Com^ity Schools n^ Thorci^'b: rstr^ct^d^^'^rios 

SoS ^ is being purchased on a land contract. 
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FACT: ■ T'ho rccoiendod acroa^x^ Tor a s.^condaxy hii;h ecuool uuixu.wo- . 
approximately forty acres. 

PACT: The Washington Street Ele:nentazv School should be abandoned as a 

classroom facility. 

PACT: The cafeteria at Daniel AxTord should be updated. 

QUESTION: Should the Coats Road site be continued as an appropriate building 
site for a new high school? 

X Yes 

2*. No. If no where, in your opinion, should a new high 
school be located? 

Q0X3TIO1T: With reference to the Coats Hoad property, I would like to have 
constracted: ^ ^ 

a A new high school with an auditorim and pool 
b*. A new high school witft an auditorium 

c. A new high school with a pool 

d. A new high school 

e. A driver training practice course 

f . An elementary school 

g. None of the aoove 

qIESTION: a new high school should be const-^cted on the present hi^ school 
site, with thfe following facilities: 

a A new high school with exi auditorium and pool 

b*. A new high school with an auditorium 

c. A new high school with a pool 

d. A new high school 

e. A driver training practice course 

QUESTION: If it were possible to buy additional property at the present high 
q^^iiu.^, school site, I would like to have constracted: 

a An addition, including classrooms, gym, pool and a^^ditcrium 
b! An addition including classrooms , and audi.orium ■ 

c. An addition of classrooms only 

QUESTION. If it were possible to buy additional property at the present high 
QU-ESilOl.. 11^^^^ ^^^J^ ^ ^.^^ ^^^^ constructed: 

a A new high school with an auditorium and pool 

b*. A new high school with an auditorium 

c! A new high school with a pool 

d, A new high school 
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QUES-riON: 



QUESTION: 



Considering the present junior high site, we should construct: 

A A new high school with an auditorium and pool 

b! a new high school with an auditorium 

C*. A new high school with a pool 

D. A new high school 

E. A driver training practice coarse 
P. An elementary school 

G. None of the above 

+ --^r,o ^ ), K 6 and 7, rank in order of preference 
Considering questxons 3, U, i*. » a^a i, 
with n^amber one indicating the highest priority 



U. • 5. 



6. 



7. 



PACT: 
PACT: 



+ A^-hc-^^ the coat issue about a one story buildinar 
Architects continue to deba.e tne cost; is^uc 

versus a multi-story building. 



QUESTION: 



1 Would you prefer a single story building? 
I: VoSd ^ou prefer a nn^ti-story building? 



/ 

QUESTION: 



PACT: 
PACT: 



.e^ess or the cost o.^.e I^d ^ 'Z^l^ 

close to town and using the presenx mtt" » 

1. Yes 
. 2. No 

,.,e ^st e.^a.d o„ ou^icul» to .ette. .eat the need, of todays' diverse 
field of work to better serve our children. 

The only formal education that .a^ of onr children -ill receive Ls at the 
public school level. 



QUESTION: 

r,+ fin vnu favor for the Oxford Schools? 
^v-hat type of grade arrangement do you favor lor 

A Kindergaxten through ^ade U ELE^E.^ARY 

B. Kindergarten through grade 5 

C. Kindergarten tnrough grade 6 Circle /^ux 
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A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
P. 



Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 



thro^tigh 
through 
through 
through 
tlirough 
through 



^Tade 8 
grade 9 
grade 8 
grade 9 
grade 8 
grade 9 



JR HIGH or MIDDLE SCHOOL 
Circle your choice 



A. Grade 10 through grade 12 HIGH SCHOOL ^ 

B. Grade 9 through, grade 12 Circle your choice 

QUESTION: «5 

• Prom what one source would you say you get most of your information 
about the Oxford Area Co2iii:unity Schools? 



Answer 



QUESTION: 

I would like to have the following facilities available in a new high 
school in the following rank order: 

A. An auditorium 

B. A swimming pool 

C. New athletic facilities 
])* Sufficient parking areas 

E A driver training course practice area 

i Classrooms and basic curriculum needs only 



In Oakland County, the Oxford Area Community School system ranks last in 
voted operational millage. 



FACT: 

QUESTION: 

■xy Do you favor the same ai^ount of money to operate our schools as surrounding 

school districts spend for their children? 

1. Yea 

2. Ko 

QUESTION: 

Are you a resident of the Oxford Area Community School District? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

QUESTION: 

Are you a reci stored voter? 
1. Yes 

60 , 
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QlTiiSTIO'J: 

Bo you now have children at.ondins school? 



1. Yea 

2. No 



If yes, what grades? 



QUESTION: 



1„ your opinio., which p«xt of the school district will have the highest 
concentration of students and faniUes oy .ne year 1935? 

Northeast (Leonard area) 

Southeast (Lakeville area) 

Northwest (Thonas and Oakwood axea) 

Southwest (Oxford village and Clear Lake axea) 



QUESTION: 



What suggestions do you 



have that haven't been mentioned? 



QUESTION: 

Would ycu like more information concerning year round school? 



1. Ye3 

2. No 



QUESTION: 



r i.r,A (hQ acres or more) that caxi be p-archased for Si, 500 an 
l:JeZrTssV.TL^l Z appropriate place to construct a new h..h scnool? 
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CHAPTER VI RETAINING AN ARCHITECT 



In 



Having never been involved in t^ie process of planning for. 
constructing, bidding, equipping and occupying a new educational 
facility, the questions or concerns nay appear to be monumental, 
this segment of the material we will be dealing with the primary 
question of "How do I (School Board) retain an architect? 

The question is simple, the solution, nay also be simple; however, 
not always correct. The most basic may be the school in a snail town 
and not geographically near a large netropolitan area. The = 
is made with the one architect in town and the question is asked. Can 
you design a school for the district?" The response in most situations 
ii^l probably be the sane. "YES." Your responsibility in the selection 
has been fulfilled, and you are now on your way to planning and ^^i^J- 
ing a new school. Sinple and proper, yes, but certainly not necessarily 
correct . 

Assuming the above example of the ..mall town if incorrect and/or 
the procedure would not be followed, hov then can a ^^^P^^ ^"Jendent 
and board of education proceed in contacting architects interview^tng 
the various architectural firms, and making some sort of realistic 
dec isi on . 

The M.S. A. (Michigan Society of Ar ^hitects^ maintains an office 
in Detroit. Theij primary responsibility is to the architectural 
profession. A portion of the architectural code is similar to that . 
of the medical profession; that is. simply, there will be no 
advertising. The M.S. A. office naintai-is accurate information pertain- 
ing to the various architectural firms throughout the state. The 
office may be contacted and in turn will provide a school district a 
list of firms experienced in school design. However, they will not 
recommend a specific firm, nor will they provide only one nane. .his 
is a very simple means of procuring an accurate list of architects 
and is also a professional approach to the first step in retaining an 
architect . 

A second procedure that may be used in the selection of an 
architect is to contact superintendents in the neighboring school 
districts. This contact may provide an ample list of architectural 
firms having been interviewed and/or retained by a school district. 
These two approaches should serve as an ample beginning toward zne 
selection of an architect. 

■V7hat next--I have a list of architectural firms; they all have 
experience; they probably are all interested in desicning the building-- 
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how do we select one?' 



there a sinple way to guarantee 



There is no easy answer, nor is tnere a 
the proper choice. There are, however, steps that nay be taken to 
assist with the fina}. decision. } 



Step 0.ne_ 

Make a personal contact. This can nost easily be dor.e by phone. 
Call each of the firms you have listed. .Inform the architect of your 
intent to erect an educational facility. You may wish to discuss the 
nature 

your plans for bonding, 
response is favorlable, 
the board of education 
events nay occur. 



Of the bTTTldlng ( eleraent ary ^ or secondary), the approximate size 



and any data relative to the site. 15 his 
state very clearly the procedure to be used by 
and if possible the approximate dates various 



Ste p Two 

Once the decision has been made to contact firms to determine 
their interest, usually a questionnaire is developed and sent to each 
of the architectural firms. 

This nay be either AIA Document Bl*31 or it may be a list of 
questions the school board and/or administrative staff have developed. 
In recent years, school districts have used BU3I as a guide to 
developing a questionnaire for their particular district. This, then, 
may directly relate to a specific building, may concern itself with 
any unique problems, and may answer particular questions relative to 
each architectural firm. 



If the school district decides to develop its own questionnaire, 
it is important to ask relative questions and not Just create a 
"mental gymnastic exercise" for the architect to complete. Such 
questions as: "What is your religious preference? ; Do you belong 
to a service organization (Lions, Kiwanis, etc.)? ; Are you married 
or single'" while they may seem like humorous questions, should not 
be considered on your questionnaire. Yes, they nay be humorous, but 
they have appeared on questionnaires to architects, and it must be 
presumed they were asked in an honest way. These questions, regardless 
of their intent, have no bearing on an architect or a firm to perform 



service for a school district. 



This list 



A list of questions has been developed for reference, 
may be 'found at the end of this chapter. They may be used by a school 
district as they are written or could be altered to correspond with a 
particular project. 



FRir 



step _Three 

There^is an additional recommendation when forwarding a question- 
naire to an architectural--siraply include a statement or outline as it 
pertains to your project. This nay include any or all of the follow- 
ing : 

1. Tine line. 

a. \/'hen you expect to begin interviewing architects. 
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b. When a decision will be nade. 

c. When you anticipate a bonding _ vote . _ 

d. When you would like construction to bogm. 

e. When you desire to occupy the facility. 

2. Specific Project. 

a. Elementary or secondary building. 

b. Size or number of rooms. _ , ^ ^ 

c. Any unique features you desire to have included 

d. Philosophy behind the facility (traditional double- 
loaded corridors vs. open-space concept;. 

3. Building Site. 

a. Size (acres). ^ . , v.„r.oi 

b. Surroundings (residential area, industrial area, rural 

a I* c a !) • 1 
c Has the site been selected or are you requesting the 
architect to assist in site selection? 

U. Bonding- 

a. Anticipated tine of bonding election. 

b. History of elections in the particular district. 

5. Philosophy. 

a. A written sxatenent of philosophy the school district 

may follow. ^. , ,4. 

b. A philosophy pertaining to this particular project. 

6. General Information. 



Size of the school district, 
b. Population of the school district, 
c Information pertaining to the connunity. 
d Photographs of schools within th e 'di s tr 1 ct . 

Financial data as it affects oreralion or previous 



a 



e 



bonding. , , . . ^ 4.^-0 

f. TIamen of the board of education and/or administrators. 

The above plan may in some instances appear to be ,nore work than 
is necessary. Not true. As a school administrator responsible for 
Jhe pla n?ng of an educational facility and the expenditure of large 
3ums of money, it is extremely important to have a uutual trust and 
understanding between the school board and the architect. 

You may find that after the information has been provided to the 
architect, Ley may not desire to work with the school district. It 
iscertainly better to find this early in your planning than to 
retain an architect that does not have your real interest in r,.nd. 

St_eT) Four 

The'desired questionnaire and an outline of your district and 
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project has been developed. They have been forwarded to selected 
firns. Where do we go from here? 

Following the time line, the board of educati cn should have 
ample time to%ead each response, discuss each architect's response, 
review any material each firm may forward, and then begin a pre- 
liminary selection process. 

-It may be at this time when you find the questionnaire that had 
been developed is adequate or may have been un appr opr i at e . The 
answers provided to the board should assist in the selection, not _ 
provide additional questions. Assuming the questionnaire was appropriate 
and all the responses have been reviewed, one of the decisions now 
ex i st . 

The first decision may be that none of the firms responding 
appear to meet our criteria, anu therefore, it is necessaryto begin 
the process again. The second is that they all meet the criteria, and 
therefore, we will interview all firms responding to the questionnaire, 
'leither c^hhese two decisions are likely. The third, and most 
probable'^alternative, is to eliminate some of the architectural firms 
responding, and select a reasonable number of firias that meet the . 
desired criteria to be interviewed by the .board of education. 

There is one alternative that may take place and should be 
discussed at this time. It must be remembered, generally the larger 
the project the greater the number of interested architectural firms. 
As your plans become known to the architectural community, you nay 
be bombarded by phone calls and inquiries. It may therefore be a good 
idea to develop a policy of forwarding material to any architect that 
may call or forward material only to those you contacted initially. 

With these concerns in mind, and if material is forwarded to a 
large number of firms, a- preliminary screening may be conducted. 
This ''ould be established to provide the administrative staff the 
opportunity to interview all potential architects and to then 
recommend a specific number to the board of education for interview- 
ing . 

This preliminary, step accomplishes two things. It involves the 
administrators in the selection of an architect; secondly, under 
most circumstances, the board of education will convene in the 
evening--to conduct an honest interview with each of ten, twelve, or 
fifteen architects becomes extremely time consuming and almost 
imposs ible , 

When the decision has been nade to^ interview or not interview 
particular firms, correspondence with e/tch is hoth ethical and proper. 
To those firms not selected, inform them of your decision, return 
catalogs, brochures, etc., and express your appreciation for their 
time and interest. Pemeraber , they are also professionals and expect 
connon courtesy. 

Formal correspondence should also take place with the firms to 
be interviewed. The letter should indicate receipt of the completed 
ouestionnaire, brochure, etc., and that you plan to keep them. 
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Additional remarks should also indicate the date, tine, and place for 
their interview. It nay also be advisable to limit the tine of the 
interview and presentation. The last iten to he contained in the 
letter should indicate to the architect that he should contact the 
superintendent relative to the interview tine and should include any 
special arrangements he nay need for a proper presentation.. 

Step Five 

The interviewing process is next. Above all, keep in mind that 
the architectural firm selected and its representatives will be 
working closely with the board of education and the staff for at 
least two years. Therefore, the "marriage" of the two parties is of 
extreme inportance. 

Cautions: (Do or Don't) 

1 -"he architectural representative has approxinately one 

hour to "sell" the firn. Be careful of the "smooth talker. 

2. When :iodels of buildinr,B are shown, they are usually 
impressive. The intent is to provide the client an 
opportunity to see the building nrior to construction. 
Do not be influenced by the details of the model. 

3. Color is alwavs exciting and controversial. If a photo or 
rodel is presented, it is proper to question the reason 
for color' choice. The ex^planation is of greater concern 
than the colors shown, 

U. The size of the architectural firm is a concern but is not 
necessarily a valid one. There are two extremes: 

a. A large firm should have more potential, however, the 
apprehension that your project is only one of many; 
therefore, you may not receive the attention you expect. 

b. A s'lall firn will provide considerable attention because 
they have fewer projects, however, with fewer personnel 
they May not be able to provide all the expertise you 
ant i c i pate . 

What, then, is a good size? There is no answer to the 
qupr,tion. As long as the firm ran provide the necessary 
service either through its own organization or by contracting 
with consultants, your question is answered. 

5. 'f-he fee to be paid for the architect's service is usually 
discussed. The AIA has established an ap rroved fee basis, 
•lost firms abide bv the guidelines, therefore, the fees 
charged will be basically the sane. (Refer to AIA Document 
n-lUl. ) 
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When the interview is concluded, indicate the next steps the 
board of education will follow and the approxinate tines these nay 
occur • 



After the last interview has been conducted, 
again be made by the board of education. 



a decision nust 



nember s 



1, 



Undoubtedly, questions and concerns will have arisen amonc 
of the board, and lengthy discussion will take place. The board nay 
decide to continue the. process of interviewing mere deeply. If this 
should occur, two additional steps are suggested: 

Contact school districts that have enployed the architects, 
being considered and ask: 

a . How they worked with the staff, 

b. The nunber of change orders necessary to complete the 
project. 

c. The accuracy of the architect's estimated cost as 
compared to the construction bid, 

d. The availability of the building compared to the 
completion date, 

e. The architect's response to bui Id ing. s pc ci f i c at i on s , 
f! Areas of problem or concern that may be avoided and 

how they cam<* about. 

The second thing that nay be advisable is to plan a visitation 
to a building or buildings the architect designed. This will 
provide a first-hand observation of traffic patterns, color 
schemes, materials used, and, in general, the over-al] function 
of the facility, 



Step Six 

Steps one through five have baen time consuming. They h 
involved correspondence, reviewing of materials, seeing model 
pictures, a countless number of questions and answers, tours 
educational facilities, telephone conversations, and an endle 
of "yes," "but," or "what if?". It is now time to make that 
decision on the selection of an architect to design your new 
facility. If the board of education has done their homework, 
decision will not be too difficult. Again, correspondence is 
appropriate at this time. Those firms not selected should be 
accordingly. To the firm that was selected, a letter officia 
informing them of the decision and a telephone call are both 
A meeting will then be necessary to discuss th-e Ownpr /Archite 
and all details of planning. The building program is now und 
the real work and excitement has be.^un. 



ave 

s and/or 
of 

ss number 
final 

educat i onal 
the 

i n formed 

iiy 

in order, 
ct Contract 
e rw a V , and 
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Architect u r al A^AL^XQililA.^.^- ^ 

There ar° two directions a school district may consider when 
plans'are heins developed to retain an architect to Resign an _ 
educational facility. The first is to contact the AM and obtain a 
sufficient nunber of standard questionnaires. The document well 
desiRned and wKf^n completed will provide much of the necessary 
information a school b6ard should have when considering architectural 
firns The second alternative is to develop^ a questionnaire that will 
ask the questions the school board desires. The responses to each _ 
question could provide greater insight into a firm's ability to design 
the facility dl^2sired. 



'following is a list of questions that have been asked by school 
boards. The intent is to show the variety of questions; it should not 
be thought of as a questionnaire to be reproduced. Also, as questions 
are read, it will hecone evident that some nay be classified as 
humorous, unnecessary, or just plain ridiculous. 

1. Have you been an architect on any recent projects in our 
area? 

a . If yes , where ? 

b. What type? (elementary, high school) 

c . ' How large? 

d. Total cost? ^ 

e. Date of, completion? 

2 Discuss your organization (including information regarding 
*• corporation, partnership, history, size, experience, ethnic 
composition, etc.). ^ 

3. Discuss fees (this should include services i^erforneci for any 
fees ch argecl ) . 

If selected, when would your firn he available to be-in our 
project? 



Provide a list of schools you have completed in the last 
five years with approximate total cost and cost per square 
foot . ' 
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6. Indie at e approximate tines for: 

a. Educational s pec i^i cat i on preparation, 

b . Preliminary drawinp;s . 

c . V/ork i np; drawl nr.s . 

d. Construction. 

7. Have you worked with school districts in pre^^arifif, educational 
specl^'* ations? If yer, , plea^ list three, 

R. What wPFf problems that occurred in the preparation of 
specifications that we could avoid? 

0. Do you h.i'/n on^- member of your firm that could assist u-- 
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with the urbanization and preparation of educational 
specification: 

If selected, how would your firn assist the distri^ct with 
our canpair^n to vote for a bonding proposal? 



11. Does your firm provide r.odelfi of the building?- If so, is 
there cost? 

1?. Does your firn provide render.incs of the building? If so> is 
there a cor^t? 

13. List any consultants your firm would emp y if you are 

selected: (include nanes , addresses, anc' nuPiber of staff) 

a. Structural Engineers 
b Mechanical Engineers 

c. Electrical Enf^ineerr ^ 

d. Acoustical Enp;ineers 

e. Landscape Arcli-itect 

f. Food Service Consultants 

g. Cost Estinating Consultants 
h/ Others 

lU . Discuss field supervision provided by your firm. (include 
information rer,arding number of people, amount of tine, how 
supervision would be organized.) 

15. Indicate your experience with any of the following, and your 
opinions recardinc advantages /di p ad van t a^^e s , etc. 

■ a. CP?I 

b . CPU , ^ 

c. PERT ^ 

d. Bar Graphs 

e. Time Lines 

f. Fast Trackinp; 

16. Discuss your experience with, and opinion of, prefabricated 
or mo<lularly constructed facilities. 

17. Have you worked with educational consultant^ on previous 
projects? If yes, indicate whom, the or (-jan i z at i on they 
represented and over-all benefits and problems. 

18. Discuss your feelings rep.ardin^:; the awardin£^ of a contract 
to a prime contractor vs. individual-contract awarding. 

19. Dc-3 your firm assist in the site selection process? 

?0. Would you assist with the development of projected enroll- 
ment r* ? ^ 

21. Who would the r r p r c s c n t a t i ve fron your firm be wlio would 



woi'k directly with oui* district? 
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2'' Describe how your firn would plan our buildinr,. (irfclude 
.* assistance with preparing specifications, presentations to 
the board, field supervision, etc.) 

23. Nane the two buildinc^ you have designed that yau consider 
%o be outstandinc- 

t- 

2U. Nane features you believe to be outstandi/r, in any °^ ^'"^ 
buildings you have designed. 

25. What is your reaction to teacher planning of educational 
facilities? 

• 

26. What is your reaction to citizen involvenent in school 
planning? 

- 2T. Estir.-ate the total length of tine involved from the day you 
•v^ould be retained to occupancy of a new building. 

a. Eler\entary School - 500 Students 

b. Junior High School - l-,000 Students 

c. High School - 2,000 Students , 

•28. Do ybu use a standard-fee schedule? 

29. Indicate how your fee would be established for our project. 

30. Wbat percent of your firm's work has been in the area of 
school design? 

31. ^V^^t awards has y r firr. received? 

W.hat architectural awards have individuals within your firn 
received? 

Indicate zhc religious conpositior of yovr firn. 
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3U. Does your firr. belong to a char.lrer of connerce? 

List socia], busi ss, and/or professional nenberships held 
by r.enbers of your firn. 
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CHAPTER VII 



CURRICULUM DEVELOPllEUT AMD 
CUPP.ICULUM IIISERVICE STUDY DESIGN l^ODEL 



-TEACHER -C:-::iTERKD 



Pel evanc_e_ _o_f Jth_e_ j^jtrr iculun Study 

After the need for a new facility has been id.^ntified byvthe board 
of education, the two nost critical procedures that must be accomplished 
f.re the "Curriculum Study" and the "Development of Educational 
Specifications." Without the total involvement of faculty and 
administration in the development process of these two areas , the 
cont,leted facility may ultimately be an architectural dream ' ' ' j;^; 
an educator's nichtnare. educational f ac i 1^ ty,mus t _ be a reflection 

-of (1) the mutually-developed curriculum; {?.) the admi ni s t r at i ve _ 
•\tructu-re for the croupinc/teachinr. of children within that curricular 
philosophy; and (3) the teachers and their pr e j ud5 c e s h i as es an d 
nethodolocy which they will implement within the facility .he 
curriculum must be established to p.rovide the guidelines for t^e bast 
-architectural layout pf the building that will allow J/^J . ^ 

-mentation of that program which teachers have developed for the students. 
With the properly de^veloped educational specifications that have been 
developed by the entire faculty, the^ facility will reflect not only the 
necessary curricular guidelinei thatlmust be used for tlve final ^-^1^^"^ 
Sesirn, but also the necessary limits that are mandated in the educational 
specifications as a result of curricular philosophy, administrative 
^oMcfes and guidelines, and individual t e ach e r /dep axtm e nt al preferences. 
These educational specifications, if built by the team effort of the 
administration and faculty, must be adhered to by the architect when he 
is designing the completed building drawings and specifications. Any 
modification, change, or omission should be discussed with the 
administrators and those teachers /d'epartuents which they affect. 

Teach^er-ConXexeA.CjirxLcuJjir^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^^"""^ • 

A. Preface for TCCISM 

Ue have historically accepted that in the process for designing 
an educational facility, we must plan for the environmental needs af 
the child, the functional future use of the facility, the health, safety 
and comfort of the child, beauty, and economy. Teacher effectiveness, 
however, does not originate from only the above-mentioned areas, of 
concern. These areas of concern are all important, however, students 
can/will learn in any environment if the teacher is effective. 

T-achf-r effectiveness is based upon two major compe t en ci e s ( 1 ) _ _ 
teacher knowledge and (2) teacher performance. Educational leadership 
may, or may not, be a critical factor in this delicate balance. Let 
me illustrate; (Refer to Figure h) 
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Figure 3 



TEACHER-CENTPS^^D CURRICULUM INSERVICE STUDY MODEL (TCCISM) 
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FIGURE 4.- RELATIONGHIP FOR TEACHER EFFECTIVKNEGS BALANCE 
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If those elementG of "Teacher tCnowledee" are firmly imb'.dded in the 
teacher, "Teacher Performance" will result in the manner by whi'^h that teacher 
implements that knowledge, within the limits of the materials, curriculmn and 
supplies that have been placed upon her. For the purposes of illustration. I 
will stereotype all teachers into five basic evaluative classifications: 
Excellent, Good, Average, Weak or Poor, based on the normal percentage distri- 
bution in each area of the bell curve. 



FIGURE 5 - NORMAL CURVE FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 
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We must fiGsiune that eight out of every ten tc-ichers are at least .linimlly 
competent, and that nearly two out of each ten are weak or poor. 

B. Influences of Educational Leadership on TCCIGM 

If the normal curve is indicative of teacher effective frequency, the 
educational leadership of the administrator is not a major consideration in 
teacher performance. Certainly it may increase or decrease teacher performance. 

It should be emphasized, however, that more important than teacher- 
administrator rapport, inservice training or additional support that the 
administrator provides to the teacher, regardless of where he/she falls °^ ^^'^ 
bell curve, is that any devised curriculum matrix, or other arbitrary standard 
that may be established for identifying teacher effectiveness, significant 
change of t-acher performance will result only through the personal involvement/ 
acceptance of that teacher to the intended behavioral modification strategy. 
If we accept the premise that the teacher must be open to change, and/or must 
possess basic professional skills before significant teacher effectiveness may 
be altered, we must accept that teacher knowledge, skills and actual teacher 
performance is more of a major variable in teacher effectiveness than is 
educational leadership. We may express this by the following formula! 

"Teacher Efficiency is equal to the sum of all Teacher's 
?Cnowledge/Skills/Attitudes plus the sum of all Teacher 
Support times the sum of any positive or negative Edu- 
cational Leadership that has been provided." 

TE = ([TK/S/A] + [TS])(+ EL) 

This formula takes into consideration the teacher's positive or negative 
perception/motivation that has been provided by the building administrator. If 
he uses threaleiiing pressure to secure change in teacher effectiveness, the 
total -hange will most likely be negative. If that administrator was to use 
positive behavioral modification strategies, that the teacher accepts or agrees 
with, teacher effectiveness will be increased. Under these conditions, reinforce- 
ment of that behavioral strategy will result in even more positive teacher 
effectiveness. The results from the teacher's acceptance of this strategy based 
on her knowledge, skills, attitudes or the support she receives for her actual 
teacher performance, is based significantly more upon her personal perceptions 
and eventual acceptance of the strategy, than it does on the actual adminis- 
trator's implemented behavioral modification strategy. 

C. Components of TCCISM 

The components of the TCCISM are structured to reinforce/expose the 
classroom teacher to that professional information that the teacher should 
possess for her to make a personal Judgement on her effectiveness as a pro- 
fessional classroom teacher. Regardless of where she may be ranVed upon the 
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teacher competency continuum, either by herself or her evnluator, her future_ 4| 
effectiveness in the classroom will more easily be influenced by her perceptions 
of herself, as viewed within the limits of the personal professional knowlodp.e, 
skills and attitudes that she posGcsses. Therefore, the following areas of 
faculty study is of parfunount significance to the overall curriculum which the 
faculty will eventually design. In-depth study toward those educational 
principles in faculty inservice sessions after school or during teacnc^- release 
time will reinforce/expose the classroom teacher to those basic elements of 
education that the teacher "should possess". 



1 Study Component (PSC) (Vo- V 6. 



1. ProfeLsiona 

The professional study is one component of the total TCCISM. All 
members of the faculty, have had varieties of college experiences and different 
qualities of teacher training. All possess various levels of professional 
skills, competency, and understanding of educational principles/philosophies/ 
goals. This study is intended to provide the faculty with a common set of 
professional exposures, regardless what previous exposures/experiences they 
have had. The professional study is designed as an avenue to ensure that 
members of the staff have at least an equal awareness/exposure and hopefully, 
understanding of their professional responsibilities within those guidelines 
established by the State Department of Education ^nd the local school board, 
and as a result of the historic evaluation of American education and it's 
present purposes and possible future trends. 

We can most easily visualize the components, purpose and intent 
of the professinal study with the following diagram. All four major elements 
of the PSC are equal with no hierarchical order . 
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FIGURE € - PROFHCSIONAL HTUDY COMPONFNT (PGC) 
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a. 



Profei:sionalism Study Component - Riase I (yiv-VvX ^ -^(^^ 



The teacher must develop an understanding of hyw they perceive 
their role in education today. As a professional, regardless of the extent to 
which the school district teachers are organized (i.e., NEA and AI-^T), teachers 
must have a complete awar'eness of what they perceive their role to be. This is 
extremely i.npor^tant in the. light of the 1966 federal court mandate allowing 
educators the right of collective-bargaining. .Collective-bargaining has placed 
many limits upon teacher involvement in curriculum in most school districts, 
(i e., extra pay for curricular work after school, or negotiated release time 
for curricular involvement). It is the wise administrator that openly involves 
his teachefs in a study of the present master contract, to identify the limits 
which the master contract places upon t<^acher involvement in the curriculum 
studies, turriculum design and after teachers are actually in the new facility 
and implementing the curriculum decisions that will be formulated by the TCtlbM 
and following curi^iculuni development work. 

The best method by which to insure professional involvement by 
the teachers in the stated studies and further curriculum design, is to have 
them list and openly discuss the following information separately and in the 
listed order. 



Phase I 



/ • . 1* 

1. The T Cardiiial Principle| of Education 

2. Professior^l Obligation'^ 

3. The Teach'er Code of Ethicg^ 
U. The Loc^l Master Contract 



b. 



Educational Philosophy Component - Phase II C'^^^^^'^^lT^'*^^ 



After the Professionalism Study haa. been completed and the entire 
staff has had an opportunity to discuss the above information from a common point 
of departure (the teacher compiled list), it is time to begin the second phase ol 
the TCCISM. 

The Educational Philosophy Study is int,ended to acquaint the 
teachers with the basic imperatives and goals of education and the indications 
that the teacher can use to identify actual quality education. 

Listing and subsequent open discussion by the faculty members 
will expose all the teachers to those traits for which they will be designing 
their curriculum. (Refer to Chapter VII.) 

The TCCISM studies are designed to stimulate each teacher's 
thinking, hopefully, to challenge her present teacher philosophy and attitudes 
for the more experienced teacher, and to act as a concrete set of principles by 
which the new teacher may ^ui Id/add to her own professional philosophy. 



•See Attached Addendum 
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The following areas of study should be Used, addqd to, and 
openly discussed separately in this order: 

Phase II 

1. Imperatives of Education 

2. Goals of Quality Education ^ 

3. Indications of Quality Education 

c. Curriculum Development Guidelines Component - Phase III (Se£ \voj;ve (o.) 

To ensure that any portion of the actual curriculum design, 
which will be completed at the culmination of this TCCISM falls ^ 
realm of administration/board approval, the faculty should ^^^^^ .^^^„/°} . 
obtain copies of the following information and carefully review it for (l) definite 
stated trends; (2) limitations and (3) recommendations contained therein. 

Phase III C^V^^"^'^-^ N 

1 State, County or Intermediate School District Educa- 
tional Philosophy/Statement of Goals/Models for Account- 
ability/Mandates • , / . 

2. Local. Board of Education Philosophy/Goals/Ob j ectives 
: 3. Local Administrative Policies 

k. Federal Project Guidelines , 

Information for item #1 can be obtained from your $tate Depart- 
ment of Education or your local county or interjnediate school distrfict adminis- 
traLrl A terpf educators, comprised of- faculty members and administrators 
m ght find iHSvantageous to'visit the.e representative administrators to 
d fcuss their guidelines, manddates or various models they have/would Uke to 
ZleZnTontTe local level. Discussion with 1°-^!-^^? °^,^^^^^^^i°"be 
departments may eliminate state/county studies or -^^"^^^^^^f ^^i^e 
eauested in the future. These agencies, may have per:,sonnel that can proviae 
yrwUh additional advise and expertise which is not available in your local 
school district. 

You should request of your superintendent, the local district's 
educational philosophy, goals and/or objectives. If ^hese "°\^^^^^f ^.^^^ 
or h-ve never been completed, you may recommend of th^ Board that this be done 
II Jile^Ird as a result of Information gathered by TCCISM and during the actual 
development of the curriculum design. 

A committee should request a set of adr>inistrative Poli^i^s so 
that they may ensure the final curriculum design that is to be constructed for 
the new educational facility will fall within these policies. These should be 
dfscussed brt^eitire faculty with involvement of administrator representation. 



*See Attached Addendum 
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A committee should diiscunn, with the local administrator rc^.pons ibl e 
for federtil projoctr,, any n^.^w prot^r^ur^s that have proven nuccensful or may fall 
within the el ip;ible guidelines of federal money available for implementation of a 
particular type of curriculum innovation. If no such admi ni'jtrator is employed in 
the dit3trict, you mi^lht roiucst of the superintendent to obtain educational advise 
from a State Department of Kducation official. 

d. Educational Trends Study - Phase IV (^S^"lDV^t^va 6*^ 

As we live and wo' . within our local school district, we often 
tend to become -'isolated from past educational trends that have made an important 
impact on our present day curriculum. To fully underrtand the past national 
edu-ational priorities .hat have affected education, therefore iiaving acted as 
cat -lysts for the present -icavional priorities we hold today, we must understand 
the cycle/evolution and Ir^^uences that created these priorities. 

Many of the societal, federal or educational pressures which were 
manifested in the past are still present, in some form or another. "The reforners 
in the field of education would probably drop most of their plans for the re- 
modeling of public education if they had a better understanding of the failures 
of the past."^ This quotation illuninates the need fo^- a faculty C'.^jr.ittee to 
collect data t^hat identifies historical trends in education, to critically analyze 
this data, and to have the entire faculty Interpret ana discus:, the findings of 
this 'da,ta. Most important for the faculty to scrutinize are the social pressures, 
conditions and influences that affected these historical trends. 

Social Influenced On The Public Sch ools 

Social' influences have greatly influenced curriculum design and content. The 
population of the United States was forecast, ip 1968, to increase 3 1/2 times 
between 1900 and 1980, Although we have reached a zero birth rate, this increase 
directly affects the 'education systems of our country. Population movement from 
the citiej to the suburbs mean that the suburb schools are becom^^ng more densely 
populated -and the c\ties/are losing the taxes needed to maintain -their facilities, 
personnel and programs./ In 1959, we had the same percentage of functional illit- 
erates (5 jrears or les^ of schooling), as we did college graduates. This 8 million 
number was about 8% of "the ^dult population. I recently ran a community-wide survey 
in Ypsilanti, my place of residence. Ypsilanti is about ^40,000 persons, with thre^ 
colleges, including Eastern Michigan University. Our city boundaries border Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, home of the UniversiL ^ of Michigan. Even with the high percentage 
of college oriented persons/staffs, etc., we had U6% of all adults over 25 . --ars 
of age that did not graduate high school. These implications to education certainly 
act. as an influence upon our curriculum planning. What is so wrong with our program 
that we have such a high incidence of student drop-outs before the end of the 12th 
grkde. 



^Travers, Robert M.W. , An Intr dducti pn To Ed ucational Research, (2d Edition, 
Nek Tork: Macmillan, 196^*), p. 12Y] 
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Conntruction of large low cor.t apartment spmploxcs influeri^the curriculum. 
The low« rater bring in a large number of children to the school System, and 
usually to one or two elementary buildin;-,. Nomally those pare. ,3 are not 
property ownern. These apartments are unually built quickly -during the good 
weather By the time the apartments are fully completed in October, and people 
have moved into thom, it is beyond the Itth Friday membership count, which is 
the mobt critical factor in our state aid formula. Thus, the school system 
receivbs no state aid for a large number of the occupants of these apartments, 
which are nonnally younger coupi'ec with school age children.. Although these 
children must attend the school, finances for curriculum development is often 
curtailed as a result of a lower state aid total, yet a larger number of teachers 
must be maintained or hired. Unemployment and high student drop-out rates have 
moved us toward having to develop progfams, such as career education. 

The American family being the basic unit of societ:^, influences curriculum 
in many ways. Increased divorce rates usually mean more geographic mobility lor 
the rhild. He may be in 2 or 3 schools in one year. As many divorced mothers 
work all day, many family respons/bil ities are forced upon the schools. As 
nearly fifty cercent of America's mothers now work, pressure is brought to bear 
for the schools to accept what used to be considered the normal family responsi- 
bilities (i , breakfast and lunch programs, health and sex education, value 
clarification progr.Tms , etc.). ADC parents have i tendency to expect the schools 
to act as other social agencies by keeping children for lunch. Society has 
dictated that certain materials and supplies must be furnished by the schools. _ 
College students and worliing mothers, dropping their children at school early in 
the a.m. and picking them\up late in the p.m. insist that the scnools should 
provide babysitting "servf<;es" before, and after, school for their children- 

Society's new trend toward promiscuity, the "pill", pre-marital sexual 
relationships and unorthodox views on homosexuality bring unusually controversial 
influences upon the school curriculum and the classroom teacher. The issue oi 
marihuana and liberalization acceptability toward students smokir typlifies 
the changing society. 

Sociologically the f?imily has experienced disintegration to a point where 
you will seldom find the full family sitting down to dinner ^ogether , sharing 
common discussions or experiences as an entire group. Our society is so complex 
today tPhat a Saturday or Sunday will seldom, if ever, find the entire family at 
home together or spending leisure time together as a family unit. As the family 
shuns its respons-bility to the fojnily unit,, society charges the schools with 
those same abdicated responsibilities. \ , 

7 

. The emancipation of women, racial equality and juvenile delinquency offer 
tremendous pressures upon curriculum development and design. More, controversial 
issues, -such as those that have divided our country (Vietnam, Watergate, the 
bombing of Cambodia), all have an impact upon the slow pace that most schools 
revise or alter curriculum. 
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T^.o historic /.nerican f...ily ha. Hvcd, ^^^l;^'^l^''^^;:r^^^^^^^^^ 
role of the mother i. weakened, as many parents wo k ^ ^ °" Z;;.^!;' ^.^^J" i ^ ,,,, . 
often oat lunches at .-hool with .hbors or ^^^^^ J^-l.^'^'L children 
Fathers often belong to buwl mg te:a,i-., the ^'^^^ ' ' . f ' , . ^„ t.heir 

with the education of .ey'whole cnild . 

Mthouch Ja.^.s, CoVman and others ^^^V^^-^f^^^.^f .jr^^M,:! Lt:;^ 

related directly io the home 'and non-school environment, the '^^ ""^"^^ ' ' 
broaden thefr"urr'*<ular airings is still the greatest influence up<>n the -u.r.c 

ulum planner. ^ 

T ^-^^'rrftt^^rVe [^^irsv:r^cur:ifu;:-rh:^r:sr.^ 

task forces and 3,^,, attained enmasse. Doc,^,ents, 

lished P-°-^-^^;.'f,;;^^:^,f,:",^ from some of these groups include: ^^e 

ZllZ 'Prfnc p f e^rndL; Kduc Jon, the Education Policies Co.nittee 

c rendl^i^n^'of 1937, results of th^White H?;-/,-^^--;-,^^^"^^-^""^^ 
Policies Commission of I96I, Indicators of Quality Education, etc. 

Oth.r major influ..nces on the _ curr iculun ^^.^^f f/ej^ 

income, education standards, ^^^^^^^llf^.^^^^^^^^^ and 

aa^er-rgiult-rn:: upon the curricul^^^^^^^^_ 
U..al>dint.rna.onal^ 

rpr.rriraUrrf\"::e"ras:; present and nf ional pr ior Uies^ r^nas 

will assist you with a more comprehensive understanding of f ' 
w ii establish, or have been established in your scnfol district Y..U ohou.d 
certal^^l^ establish your own priorities and needs -for your schoo. district, 
is suggested that you identify and study the following areas. 

Phase IV 

1. The historic list of past natio'n^l odu.at iunal priorities 
2 The present purposes of education , 
3. Euture trends of America.i Education ' 
U^^Construct a bibliography for curricula materials and books 

The "Past National Educational Priorities" should be listed fj^f 
succ-ted that in a teacher's meeting, the staff attempt to identify the prc^-ures 
taat affected the adoption of those priorities. 
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•A3 you read the "lYe.ent T\n-pn.>^s of Mucatlon", attempt to irl.ntify the 
rear.on those wore implemented. Are any of the.e pre..uroG still in effect in 
your community? ^ 

As you have identified and dif.cu:;sed the past educational priorities and 
the'.presont purposes of education, can you identify future trends in Amoru-an 
Education for <»Hch decade of the next forty years? How r.any of ^h'^;-':;;^^ 
applicable' to your local i,chool district, community, teachers and children, 
liist these and di. scurfs' them individually. 

The last step of Phase IV is to build a bibliography of curriculum materials, 
l-hese should be ordered so that information for the remaining three components 
of the TCCir>M may be completed in the future. These may be books, magazines 
'or articles. Assistance for identification of bibliography and titled and 
-rources may be obtained at the U.S. Department of Education, your nearest 
college or university. State Department of Education, national administrators 
associatiMfi, local administrators or textbook representatives that your district 
norirtally does business with. 

• 2. Child Development Study Component (CDSC") C^V^^^^^^^ '^'"^^"^"^^ 

The CD3C is an r-xcept ionally important, component of the TCCISM as 
it defines to the teacher the normal physical, emotional, social and mental 
development of the child. The study will collect data that will reflect for 
the experienced teacher, what the normal characteristics of an elementary ch d 
are at the age of 7 or 10. It will. provide the teacher with a profile o. t.o.e 
characteristfcs that identify a "normal" middle school boy. The stpdy wi 1 act 
Ts [ 'eview to ^le high school teacher of the im.portance of -l^--^-"^/-^. 
self-actualization to that student who she will ba shortly attempting tobu Id 
a 'curriculum for. She knows she niust include opportunities for success in that 
^urri^un/iil, but does she really understand what elements ^^^^ f fectxve omain 
roust be present before the 11th grade student has the °PP°'-^^^^ ^^^^"^/^^^^^l' 
Does the elementary, middle or high school teacher know what family °l f']f 
influences-are presajit in the students of the com.munity . . . .or is s^e building 
a curricul,^™ for a different "average" student? If there is a high rate of 
absences in her class, or in her high schcfol department, does she-accej^t that 
- she, or 'the department might not be meeting the needs of those youngsters. 

The aiild Development Study Component is designed to review for 
the teacher what the sequential developmental characteristics of the ^^^\y 
chi'i^ood, the m-iddle years, and pre-adolescence and adolescence aYe, -"^ more 
■easily identify the presence or absence of these characteristics. Regardless 
of i-iie level which the school facility is being built for, or what aged children 
. for which the curriculm is being designed, teachers of all ]eK,els should be 
[hserviced to review: Those stages and developments that the child experience , 
what his affective and psychb-motor needs are, or what the ever-changing social 
role is Miat the student lives each day in his peer and family environment. 
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Many of the problnns whic-h that t...u-bcr will a.al with in the future are a direct 
result of the child', variance of ther.e >',on>-vnl hierarchical developm-M.tal r>ccds. 
physical, :;ocial or mental developmental palt.-rns. 

If She recocnizes what the norm Is, she can id.^ntify individual problems 
of the ntudent and attempt to build a strategy within the curriculiun which will 
more easily provide him the opportunity for success. 

•nie Child Development Study Component is composed of four phases which 
should be completed by faculty eo^ittees during, after school meetings or release 
time inservlce. l-he faculty should discuss these basic lists at inservice • 
sessions, until majority agreement is reached upon the final listed ^^ems In- 
service completion of this Student Study Component will provide the teacher, witn 
a g,ore current underst^andi ng of the student, his needs, influences and 'i-'^^l"?: 
mental patterns." l.Tien the faculty is ready to begin the act^ual curriculum dasign 
for the new building, all teachers, young and old. new or experienced, will have _ 
completed the proces^ of studying and discussing what their professional respon - 
bilitv is Tliey will be more aWare of what normal child development is. and will 
be professionally equipped toidentify those unique students who have problems 
that might impede their learning. 

The study of the developmental characteristics of physical growth, 
emotional needs, social influences and mental maturation are Important to fully 
understand the entire individual and his relationship to learning nis react on 
to his environment and his other interaction with other people. We must fully 
understand the basic sequential development patterns of the normal chUd before 
we may pVan the curriculum process which will be his guidelines to learning. 

The Child Developmental Study Connonent is more readily understood 
in the following diagram and explanation. 
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FtGUHE 7. - CHILD DL7KL0!MLNT UTUDY CUMrOwKNT (C!)i;C) 
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a Phynical Grovth and Development Study Component - Phase vCv^^^Vr^'- ^^^"^ 

Most research completed on the physical development f 
,.oups those Characteristics into areas or stud, ^^^^^ ^^/.^f li^fe^che^s 
middle years, pre-adolescence , and adolescence It ^'^'^f- ^^^^^f g.oup. 
reduce this to characterize the "normal ^ ^^^f "^/^/^'J^.i^Js s o f the 
As this information is only a ^--;:f;°",^°,^,tr no lear-^ t developmental 
individual student, you must remember that their is no cie • ^g^.^f,. 

lle-hreaX or time, that these developments will occur . l^!"'' ' 

;rtte:L 'and cert;inly the developmental stages shou ^ ^ _ 

not expect this growth pattern to --^^^^^^.^^the ch Id possesses at a 
important than what physica f^^^ ^ e o .nfnJll patterns that 

particular age, is his stage °^ -f^^ and development 

n°s:;rnttar^a:r:::ei°o s r^om'ess to .ore mature, in a no.>al evolutionary 
pattern. Physical attainments follow cycles and plateaus. 

Normal child growth will follow certain Patterns and sequences 
different --s^^-pid physical g. ^ 

^::rrr::f a°nd ^:h;e:"a: r^'s^U or these Physica. Changes Deviation.., fro. 
tHis normal rate of Physical development may pro^u^^ o^^^^^^^^ 
emotional problems for that child. The t^acner sn knowle.i-- 
differences ar. quite normal and numerous for deviation 
able of th. r ..al physical grov^h ^ J^^^J :^:,;:^l^.t physi -al 

from normV ^^i^lX'^^l^:^^^^^^^^^^^ °^ 
rvri^^pr.nrsruf.rco:;o:e;/t.^^ke Experienced master .te^c.. is tbat pe.. 
who understands fully the normal d.ve.opmen a -u n . ■ 0^^^^^ J 
and can identify -riance. fro. these^^ a^ p,..„.. ipt i on 

social influence, and matm ^tion oi each in perceptive to fully 

to provide learning experiences for th.tt_ chi 1 d h rr influence 
understand the interrelationships of eacn of th..e factr^r. 
one anoth^-r. 

I^e farulty/.on.:aittr^^ nhonV^ thoro^rJ^y r.viow ch. ra.l.-ri r.t i r of 
phyc^ical growth in the following arv^nr,:- 



Phaso V 



1. Pre-Schoo] Child 

2. Klemrntary Ch lid 

3. Middlo/Jr. Hic^ HchoMl Child 
h. High r>chool Child 



„. Curricul:.3n, De:yei_oi'-n ^ The.M-y a_nd Pr^K Uce, ( w Yo>K, Hnrtc-.urt 



RJC 



^Tab-. y-,-.- „o 

Brace & World, Inc., 1%''). P- 
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Study of rha'-.e V should be orifntr-d toward those .sequential patterns 
and Gt..'-G of phynical developmenta that naturally occur in a child in 
tinu..m from prc-.chool to high s.hool. Teachor. should then attempt o identify 
normal stages of physical development for the students they teach so that a 
profile of "normal Expected development" may be built for each grade/a^^e level, 
?nformation on physical develupmen. may be obtained from The Rujj 15 
Hilda TabalO, Gesellll, Hilgard^?. Martin and Stcndler-^^ Spitz , and otoltz . 

With the ever increasing multitude of printed research, new ideas 
and concepts in education, new profiles must be built identi fying the V^y^^^^ 
characteristics and corresponding b^^havioral traits and patterns that the pre- 
adolescent and adolescent possesses. Understanding of the physical growth 
profile will assist the teacher in building future prescriptions for an ^^^^^^ual 
student's learning patterns and learning modalities. With a clear understanding 
or these concepts, che can more easily identify any variance from the noms 
thereby building a meaningful corrective learning sequence that will utilize a 
more effective learning modality for that child. 

Individual maturation and physical development trends during the 
individual's school years arc important to the planning of the content and 
pror-ess of learning. The cognative, affective and psych6-motor domains of 
the'individual are developed in a logical, predicVable pattern. If we accept 
the fact that the individual is the most ir.portant integral 

curricul.jn, and that the teacher-centered cur-iculum assumes that the teacher 
must fully understand the natural development norms for students, how to 

prescribe for the process of the identifVing of different learning modalities 
and personalities, 'then we must accept the fact that -^Pl^^%^^^f/^,::;^ri;nal 
standing of personality development is of primary importance to the educational 
X^nnTna for a child The Physical Development Study provides an investigation 
iitoihe orderly ^iquence of ^he continuous and sequential growth and development 
of the individual child/student. 



lO-raba, H.. C urriculum Develo^^rnent^ TMor^ and PragUce, (Hartcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc, New York, 19^2). 

l^Gcsell, A. , and Ilq, F.L. , Infant and ChiM in. tjij^ Culture oX Todax, 
(Harper, 19^*3 )• 

l2Hilgard, E.R., Theories of Learni ng, ( Appleton-Century-Crofts , 1956). 

l^Martin, W. E. , and Stendler, C.B. , Chri_d Behavior and Development, 
(Hartcourt, Brace and World, 1959)- 

l'*Spitz, R.A., "The Role of Ecological Factors in Dnotional Development in 
Infancy", Child Development , (September, 19'49). 

15stoltz, H.R. and Gtoltz, L.M., Soma tic Deyeiopment of Adolescent Boj^, 
(Macmillan, 1951). 
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Copnativo motivation in the primary L>rhool .lopendu to a lartje extent, 
upon the individual's ability to read. The child must have spec i fic motor 
coordination for the .-yes to function normally. Any ir rogularitioG in the 
movomrnts, or tranr,fer, of this function to the portion of the brain that in- 
terprets these symbols, will result in a learning disability. If the tcacher 
does not have the knowledge to detect this disability, the child will develop 
a learning disability/problem, that may be manifested in future grades and most 
certainly, to a distillation of self-esteem in his futile attempts to compete 
aca'demically with other children of his age/grade. 

Historically we had attempted to identify irregularities of behavior 
as bping a result of physical development . l6 Later (l9!*0's), deviant behavior 
was explained more in the realm of emotional problems/deviances from the ^oj-^- 
The old addage of, "You can lead a horse to water, but you can't make him drinK 
applies most aptly to the emotional needs of the child. The best ^^^l^^^^ 1;^" 
not force/coerce a student to assimilate what she feels the student should know. 
The child must be receptive to learning. .. .he MUST want to learn. An emotional 
block, a learning disability, a lack of interest from the student, will result 
in a lack of cognative learning. "Emotional development affects mental growth 
because emotional factors facilitate, or block, such mental activities as 
language and reason. "^^ 

In some cases, emotional problems may impede physical development. 
When these ohysical developments are slow or faster than the child's peers, his 
social acceptance by the children may be iir.paired, thus developing one more 
emotional problem that the teacher must identify and compensate for within the 
curriculum and the classroom. As culture personifies certain desirable charac- 
teristics of individuals at all ages, those persons who do not coincide with the 
normal pattern of physical, cogr.ative or social patterns of the day often mani- 
fest emotional characteristics that iray impede the learning process. 

In the light of the present emphasis on "humanism" In education 
today, the faculty should carefully study Phase II, "The Study of the Emotional 
Needs of Children," to more accurately assess those variables which affect the 
child's reaction to learning, his ego and his concept of his own self-worth/ 
esteem. 



l^Martin, W.E. and Stender , C.B., Child Rphr iviur and DeveJor^Jt, (Hartcourt, 
Brace and World, 1959). 

ITTaba, H. , CujirM^e^^ (Hartcourt, Prace 

and World, Inc., New York, 1962 ), p. 90. 
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oeds Study Component - Phase VI ^-'^^ '^-^S^T)! 



"b. Child Emotional Nc 
Phase VI 

1. Values 

2. Attitudes 

3. Security 

U. Love and Belonging 

5. Self-Esteem 

6. Self-Actualization 

7. Motivation 

(1) Values - Perhaps one of the most controversial issues 
that today's odu.ator must face is that of what values should, or sho.xld not be 
incLd^d in the curriculum or taught in the classroom. The teacher must udge 
for himself what societal and individual values should be emphasized n h s 
telchSngs. In the mid-seventies, we have found '^^^^^^^"^^ °' 
values toward moral issues, patriotism, religion, ethics, politics, ethnic 
Minorities! etc. Tl.ose societal values in a rural Alabama tovn may vary 
greatly from those in a rural town in Northern Michigan. 

With the advent of highly sophisticated mass media, we find 
U.e individual -tinuously chai. ngea ^^^^-^^^^f^l 
r/l^L'^^g-: r:;fture"r:"e m;-s,':he b^eaKdo^ ^f the traditional family 
^tt the challenges of moral and sexual traditions and the drive for the 
"ndWiSJll to fin^ his place in our increasingly more -^^/^^ ,3onal 

illustrate a need for the responsible citizen to possess and exerci.e per 
value clarification sorting process. 

If we accept Gutzels^^ ^wo types of value classifications, 

nresLVntial papers? Should ue have fought in undeclared var in Vietnam 
hfu loaniel^FUsterg have been indicted for Ms exposure o the Pentagon 
Papers, controversial confUcts^inheren i^ ;:::v:.rLr:hif t and 

"rues«o:;rg"of ILsrs^c^^rrnd cl^u^r v.lues «hich we traditionally held 
in today's modern society. 



/I 



l8 



Ibid, p. 221. 
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Although i>chool3 have a minor role in the (leveloprm^nt of 
values, present oducit'ional trends and court dociGions indicate that the teaching 
profession rnu:;t make t,hem:;el vog more aware of tlie value clarification process. 
Your faculty :>tudy cormnittee should thorour.hly identify and report to the faculty 
the entire value clarification process and its implications upon the students 
of your local v_oruaunity. 

Some of the most recent research was completed by Krathwohl, 
Bloom and Masia'^9 in their taxonomy which arranges a classification scheme in 
hierarchical order. T\)ese categories and subdivisions are as follows: 

"1.0 Receiving (attending) / 

1. 1 Awareness ^ 
^ 1.2 Willingness to receive 

1.3 Controlled or selected attention 

2.0 Responding 

2.1 Acqait-^bcence in responding 

2.2 Willingness to respond 

2.3 Satisfaction in response 

3.0 Valuing 

3.1 Acceptance of a value 

3.2 Preference for a value 

3.3 Commi tment ( conviction) 

U.O Organization 

U.l Conceptualization of a value 
U.2 Organization of a value system 

5.0 Characterization by a value or value complex 

5 . 1 Generalized set 

5 . 2 Charac te r i zat i on" 

Krathwohl, Bloom and Masia,^in their taxonomy describe and 
theorize that at a low level, a person develops a belief that evolves to a 
commitment, or conviction. After the full conceptualization of that value and 
a development of an organized value system has been attained, the individual may 
reflect among these values and build priorities to be utilized into a life value 
structure . 

If behavior is altered by a person's value system, then we 
must understand what that person's value structure is, and what it contains, 
before we can foGter effective learning ^rescr iptions or build a learning 



39Krathwohl, D. , Bloom, B.S. and Masia, B. , IVixonomx qf Erh^ 
Handbook II: Affectj^ve^ Domajji, (New York, David McKay Co., 196^4), p. 95- 
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environment which will be consistent with his value structure If. on the other 
hand we feel th.ut a behavioral modification r.trateRy .hould be derayned to 
motUure learning, or to redirect behavior, the teacher must have the knowledge 
oThuw attitudes aff.ct behavior, learning, and motivations before she can 
develop effective curriculum guidelines. 

A teacher study committee should list, on the form in Fieure 5. 
numerous student values for students of the age group they teach. They should 
then attempt to identify what influenced each of these attitudes most directly, 
society, home, religion, peers, schools or the mass media. 

(2) Attitudes - Historically, elementary education has placed 
a high value upon the 'cognative development of the child, to the exclusion of other 
aspects of personality development. Many modern educators have since made an 
tipac apon the philosophy of "individuality" and the "uniqueness of -ch indi- 
vidual". For the first time in the history of public education, we now find that 
the individual and his feelings, attitudes and perceptions about himself are 
'mtvorsally accepted as a fundamental premise frbn> which the educational curric^ 
u u^'should be bSilt. The writings of Montessori . Taba -^^-^^f^^o^^^rt^el ^1 
evaluations of the British Primary Schools. Research from Niblett .Cottrell , 
Kluckhorn22, Oliver and Shaver^S, and many others, have given us per meters to 
Wn^to identify, for the first time, those feelings and attitudes that are now 
co^only accepted to be of primary importance to curriculum planning and Resign. ^ 

Using the form in Figure 6. a study committee should list as 
many attitudes as possible for each grade/age level. Each "^^^^^^^J^f^^^j^f 
should be identified ^s positive or negative influences upon both behavior and 

learning. 

This prc-school to 12th grade Attitude Profile will enlighten 
teachers to student attitudes which are normal for students of particular ages/ 
grades The teacher may then construct an attitude profile for any f -^-t he 
his identified, as a result of the completed teacher study on attitudes. This 
individual att tude profile will provide the teacher with a guide to assist her 

n dentifying those children in her room that deviate from the general norm. 
S^ritepies m-w be developed by the teacher to strengthen, weaken, eliminate or 
aiLer t^e auLudes of the child so that he may have the benefit of t^e most , 
re^^nt research indicating those attitudes. This research may assist the child , 
to reach his fullest academic and social success. 



20Taba. H. . Curriculum DevelOi>ment_L Thecrr^ and IVactice. (Hartcourt. Brace 
& World. Inc.. New York. 1962). p. 22k. 

21 Ibid. p. 223. 

22Berman. L.M., New-Priorities in Ih^ C. jr riculum . (Merrill Publishing Company. 
Columbus. Ohio, 1968). p. l62. 

■''^rbid. p. 163. 
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/ • (3) Security - The study committee r;hould investig'^te 

carefully the child's need to feel secure. Security for a pre-adolc.-.ccnt, or 
adolescent, may be a vital component to successful learning expcrionco*. Mack 
of a feeling of security on tlic part of the student may establish psychological 
ahd mutual blocks that prohibit future !icade;jic and social success. 

J" 0 j^ve and Belonging - The need for love and belong- 

ing is a -basic hamrin need vhich is necessary for a child's nonnal mental growth. 
' It is most important in the early years of life when attitudes and values are 
being learned. 

■ • (5) Sclf-Esteem - We have learned only recently, how 

very important self-esteem is to the individual and his future success in school 
and his role in society. The child that feels good about himself, that feels he 
is worth something as an individual, usually reflects that self-worth m his 
classroom situation, his school work, and his social interactions. 

(6) Self-Concept - Self-esteem is the worth that the 
child feel-s for himnelf. Self-concept is the reflection the child has of himself,' 
his potenials, his skills and his opportuni ti6s to succeed. The self-concept is 

■ one of the greatest untapped resources we have not developed -in today s chil.d. 

(7) Motivation ^ A child, must be mativated before^ 
learning may take, place. With the advent) of numerous^ behavioral modifications , - 
and various contingency management concepts, the ope/ concept, and the use of 
learning/interest centers, we are finding increasingly more effective ways to^ 
motivate the child. 

c. Influences Study Component - Phise VII C^^V-^S^^^^'^^'r) 
Phase VII 

% 

1. Feumily 

2. School 

3. Neighborhood 
Community . '\ 

It is interesting to note that Jancks^'^ and other researchers, 
such^s Jensen25, Herndon26, Kozal2T, Footlick^S and Illich^?, have been extremely 



^l^jencks, Christopher, Inequali ty:. A R eassessment of the Effect of Family -Ml 
Schooling in Ajnerica, ^ New, York: Basic Book, Inc., 1972). 

25jensen, Arthur I., "How Much Can We Boost I.Q. and Scholastic Achievement?" ' 
Har vard Educational Review, 39(l) 1-123; Winter 1969. 

^^Herndon, James, The Wa^^ It Spozed To fee, (New York, Simon and Schuster, lnc.,1965) 

2Tkozo1, Jonathan, Death at an' Eari^ A££' (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company,, I967). 

^^Footlick, TerroldK., "Inequality in America, A rroblem to Vast for the Schools . 
to Overcome," Carnegie Quarterly , : 1-7, Fall 1972. 

29iiiich, Ivan, DeschooUn^ SocietiL, (New York, Harper and Row, Publishers, 1970) 
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critical of the success of today's educational outcomes. Jencks has attacked 
the conception that schools help the achievement of a more successful adulthood 
in terms of economic returns. .Jensen has concluded that the schools can do 
almost nothing to increase intellectual potential. Herndon and company have 
\ demonstrated the ineptitudes of the schools in classroom management as well as 
their utter inability to achieve reasonable social interaction or an adequate 
level of self-development. "30 "Jencks suggests that the 'equalizing of the 
quality' of the elementary school would reduce th^ cognative inequality by 
about 3Jt, the high schools by 1% or less."^ 

Essentially, these writers are saying that very little 
opportunity for the student to experience success in the schools of America, 
can be contributed to the school. There are other, much more ^"^Pf 
that influence a child's success in the. school setting. Phase III of the CDSL 
deals J)riefly with, some of these influences: 

* • 1. The Family 

' \ - As a child's foundation for his value system is 
formed by the fourth\or fifth year of his life, nearly all major influences on 
that value system reflect conditioning from the fajnily and home environment. 
His readiness for r^ad^ng may depend upon the worth that the family Peaces on 
that skill, or the numbW of reading, materials that are available to the student 
in the home. The love Ind security that the child receives at home will be 
reflected in his emotional stability at school. 



e School 



The school and it's role in the IQ development is very 
limited, say many educators. Rather than attempting to raise IQ, the schools 
should i dent ifV~ their pufpose in the community, their philosophy, goals and 
objectives, and attempt to fulfill the expectations established for them by 
society. Society's aips, as identified for the schools " by V. Longstreet, are 
illustrated in the chart in Figure ?• 

It is suggested that schools analyze behaviors in ^ 
the schools and the manner in which they reflect upon the schools overall gqfels. 
The gallowing three-dimensional crfbe, as developed by longstreet, provides A 
visual instrument that can be, used as a tool to more clearly make that beh|vior 
analysis (refer to Figure 8). 

■ 

3°Longstreet, Wilma S. , Beyond Jencks: The of E^ual Schooling, 

(Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1973), P- 16. 

^llbid, p. 1*. 
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FIGURE -^PERSPKCTTVES OF MAN COMBINED WITH THE CATEGORIES OF FDCPECTATIONS 



PERSPECTIVES OF MAN 


SOCIETY'S CLAIMS ON EDUCATION 


Vocational/ 
Economic 
Develop- 


Political 
Develop- 
ment 


Social 
Develop- 
ment 


T^oral/ 
Ethical 
Develop- 
ment 


Intellectual 
Develop- 
ment 


Self- 
Develop- 
ment 


Map above all preparing for 
an afterlife; his essential 
qualities are predetermined^ 
but he may have free will to. 






• 








Man above all preparing to 
fit into tjie superorganic 
structures of society; his 
essential qualities are 
predetermined but his 
happiness depends upon his 
being able' to fit into the 
Surucuures oi uniii wurj.u.» 














Man above all a contractual 
participant of society — a 
change agent of society; he 
is innately social with a 
broad but not unlimited 
range of powers — under- 
standing humanness is 
essential. ^ 


- > 












Man innately social but of 
unlimited potential and in 
control of his destiny in 
t]|iis universe; flexible 
societal organization is 
vital ,to the true fulfill- 
mei^ of man's potential. 












— ^; 


Man a being of unlimited 
potential Imt not ijeces- 
sarily social — individual 
expression is more impor- 
tant than society. 










* 

V 





32rbid, p. 21. \ 
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FIGURE H. A MODEL FOR THE ANALYSIS OF GOALS ArJD BEHAVIORS IN EDUCATION 
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Ibid, p. 25. 
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3. The Local Neighborhood > 

The local neighborhood environment will strongly in- 
fluence the social development of the child. The atmosphere within which he 
plays; the peer group with which he associates; the behavior patterns he develops 
in response to peer neighborhood stimuli, a lack of playground facilities, super- 
vision and planned leisure time opportunities; all of these influence the character 
an* direction of the child's social and personal attitudes and motivation. 

U. The Community 

The community is a large influence upon the social 
development of the child. The "quality" of schools and their use within the 
community (i.e.. Community education, year round schools, available facilities 
for recreational programs) are major influences up^fp the child's development as 
he grows older. Activities, sush as recreation, boys clubs, girls clubs, scouts, 
church activities, etc., all offer more opportunity for supervised activities. 
As supervised activities denote a set of behavior guidelines and rules that ^i-e 
enforced, the child is npt only exposed to, but must stay within those socia 
guidelines, therefore reinforcing acceptable social behavior to the student. 

«>. Intelligence Development Study - Fhaee VIII C^^^V^ 'f^^?^ 

1. Cognition - To fully comprehend and plan for cognative development 
for the child in phase VIII, we must study Bloom's taxonomy of learning domains 
(hierarchy of different cognative levels), to ensure the child's progress and 
development through the full cycle of what we, call "learning . 

"Level 1: Knowledge: Emphasis is on recall, whether specific or 

universals. 

Level 2: Comprehension: Emphasis on the grasps of meaning, intent 
" or relationships in oral, written, graphic, or 

'non-verbal communication. 

Level 3: Application: Emphasis is on applying appropriate principles 

or generalizations. 

Level k: Analysis: Emphasis is on the breakdown into constituent parts 

and detection of relationships of the parts and of 
the way they are organized. This level is often 
an aid to comprehension or a prelude to evaluation. 

Level 5: Synthesis: Emphasis is on putting -together elements or parts 

to form a whole not clearly there before the 
student performance. 
' Level 6: Evaluation: Bnphasis is on values - making qualitative or 

quantitative Judgements without criteria from 
internal or external sources and with standards." 



3i*Bloom, B.*S. , Taxonomy of ^Educational Ob.jectives: Cognative Domain, (David 
McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1956). 



Object 



35Ypsilanti Dept. of^lnstruction , "Elementary Social Studies Instructional 
tives Plan", (Ypsilanti Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 1968), pp. 5-b. 
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"For a -long time controversies regarding the nature of intelligence have 
been raging on three issues: (D wliether differences in intelligence are heredi- 
tary or caused by enviromnontal factors, (2) whether intelligence is constant or 
modifiable, and (3) whether it is a unitary c^racteristic or composed of a series 
of specific abilities. "3° , 

/. / Most evidence, although not fully reliable, ^eems to indicate that in- 
telligence is a product of interaction between heredity and environment. There- . 
^ore, intelligence may be altered. 

2. Memory and Retention , 

Memory and retention are the ability to store information, and be 
able to use it a,t the .individual' s command. 

3. Convergent Thinking 

Convergent thinking is the type of thinking that is directed toward 
finding the correct answer/solution to a problem, based on what information/facts 
that are already known. The process is the usual and expected manner that the 
problem would be solved. 

« 

l». Divergent Thinking 

Divergent thought is that process which includes a fluency with 
associations, words, concepts. It attempts to alter the known and to project 
new avenues of thinlfing rather than the normal, habitual forms of thought. 
Depth, scope and dimension of .the problem may be changed and different solutions 
sought. This type of thinking is usually creative and lends itself to specu- 
lation or unusual solutions/answers. Getzel, Rogers and Maslow use different 
words for both convergent and divergent thinking. ^ 

5. Evaluation 

Evaluation is the end process of whether specific known information/ 
facts/concepts meets certain standards and whether the actual process and/or 
end product satisfy its goals. 

6. Structure of Intellectual Model 

"Guilford points out that all information comes to an individual in 
four kinds of content, (l) figural Cor concrete perceptions and facts), (2) 
symbolic material, (3) semantic or verbal and conceptual meaning, and lU} be- 
havioral, which evidently covers the social intelligence, social perception, 
or empathy toward the tiwslights, feelings and attitudes of other people. 

3^Taba, Hilda, Curriculum Development. Theory and Practice , (Hartcourt. 
Brace and World, Inc., New York, 1962), p. 100. 



37 



Ibid, p. 102. 
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It is suggested that reasoning may be highly regarded Intelligence. 
Guilford proposes a "GLructure of Intellect" that considers the various indi- 
vidual's abilities, the method by which the individual may gain the information 
that he uses for his ability to "think", and the product of the outcome of using 
0 this information in a thinking/problem solving situation.^ 

3. Nature of LeorninR Study Componont* (^^^^^-^ '^^'^-^ 

All curriculum theory is based upon the theory of man and his be- 
havior. Essentially there are two basic theories of man. One is that of 
"faculty psychology", which says that man has a mind, with all faculties de- 
veloping as a result of practice and drill (mental discipline theory). Leaders 
in the field were W. Bagley, C. Judd, R. Hutchins, Rickover and Bestor. The 
other theory maintains that man is an energy system that reacts to other energy 
systems he is exposed to through his sense organs, motivations, stimuli, ability 
to reason, etc. (cosmos theory). This theory (behaviorism) proports that learning 
results largely from, the enfironment, experiences and conditioning to which the 
individual is exposed. Leaders in tl*e behaviorist school include Skinner, Wert- 
heimer, Hull, Asch, Mowrer, Hilgard, Brumner, Kohler, Spence, Combs, Smygg, 
Holland, Gestalten, Koffka, Stacey and Levin. The behavioral school is divided 
into two opposing schools: Operant conditioning (reward and punishment); and 
gestalt (the individual and the process are more, important than cognative 
mastery). 

Learning Domain Theories '- Phase IX (^^-^^V^ o-^'^^ 



a. 



Pha se IX 

1. Cognative Domain 

2. Affective Domain 

3. Psycho-motor Domain 

- To understand the learning process we must. reflect upon the work 
of Bloom (1956), Krathwohl (196^*) and Dave (date not available). These men 
identified and have developed a continuum -for the behavioral hierarchy of the 
na€m-al evoluation of three ^asic types of learning, from the most simple to the 
most complex. Having been discussed in detail earlier, these "domains and 
their descriptors from the most simple behavior to the most complex, bear 
repetition for emphasis to the reader. 

» (l) Cognative Domain ( Bloom) •'^ 
(a) Knowledge 



t=7 



S^Getzel, J.W. and Jackson, P. Creativity and Intelligence: Explorations With 
Gifted Children , (Wiley, 1926), pp. 102, 105, 106, 1»19. 

39Bloom, B.C., Taxomjmj: o.f - Educational Ob.lectives: Cognative Domain, (David 
McKay Company, Inc., New York, 1956'). . 

•The majority of information in the NLS component was selected from: Eou^hner, Wes, 
"•"Nova Curriculum Examination", (Ypsilanti, Michigan, 19Tl«). 
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'^^Taba, Hilda, Curriciilum Development: Theory and Practice . (Hartcourt, 
Brace and- World, Inc., New York, 1962), p. 101. 
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NATURK OF LEARNING STUDY COMPONENT (NL3C) 
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(h) 


Comprehension 


(c) 


Appl i c at i on 


Id) 


Anal vsis 


(e) 


Synthesis 


(f) 


Evaluation 


Affective Domain ( 


(a) 


Receiving 


(b) 


Responding . 


(c) 


Valviing 


(d) 


Organization 



vl4l 



' • (e) Characterization 

(3) Psycho-Motor Domain (Dave) 



(a) 


Imitation 


(b) 


Manipulation 


(c) 


Precision 


(d) 


Articulation 


(e) 


Naturalization 



Nfefessel, Michael and Kirsner develdped an Instrumentation of the 
T^vnnnn,y of K^cat ional Ob.lectives that further divides Bloom's and Krathwohl's 
"taxonomies into lelser objectives by the listing of the taxonomy classification, 
examples of infinitives and direct objects. 



•♦^Krathwohl, Bloom, Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Ob,]ectives: Affective 
Domain, (David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 19bk) . 

— 

•♦^Dave, R.H., "Psycho-Motor Domain", (Department of Curriculum and Education, 
National Institute of EDucation, New Delhi, India). 
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^ ^ / Plaget*3 Theory of CoCTatlve Development - Phane X (\^J^\o Y.^-x^y:v^^ 
Phase X 

1. Four Major Periods in the Development of Knowledge 

2. Boughner's Composite of Piaget's Theory of Cognative 
DevelopD)fent Classifications 

s 

"Although there are several divergent theoretical positions 
concerning mental or intellectual development presently on the scene, the theory 
which is today having the most widespread impact on both psychological and edu- 
cational thinking and which is most relevant particularly to the principles of 
progressive education is Jean Piaget's Theory of cognative v^evelopment . 

^ (l) Piaget broke the development of knowledge into four major 

periods: 

(a) The period of sensory-motor intelligence (birth- 
2 years old)^** 

(b) The preoperational period (2-7 years old)'*5 

(c) The period of concrete^ operations (7-12 years old) 

(d) The period of formal operations (l2 years old - 
adolescence 

Piaget feels there must be a sequential evolution in the de- 
velopment of knowledge. The cognative process is a continual development and 
evolution stemming from the previous cognative structures. A child must attain 
all previous structures before he may attain the next stage of evolution: 



-•♦Soverton. W.F., A New Look At Progressive Education / (ASCD, Washington, D.C, 
1972), p. 88. ^ 

'♦5ibid. 
•♦^Ibid. 

•♦TKamil, C. and Radin, N., A Framework For Preschool Curri culum gased On 
Piaget's Theory . (Ypsilanti Public Schools, Ypsilwiti, Michigan, 1968). 
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2. Boup.hner'r. Compos ite of Plnffot^s Theory of Coanat lv.' pevplopmon t, Clar.-.;i f lcatlons.'*Q-^/ 

* 

Socio Rnot^onal* 

^a^ Sensory-Motor Period • 0 

(1) Sucking 

(2) Looking 

(3) Hearingj^"* 
(k) Graspi|r> ^ 



(b^^ Preo per at i onal^iii^r i o d 

(1) Stage I - Graphic Collection 

(a) Dependence 

(b) Inner Controls 

(c) -Interaction (Quantity) 

(2) Stage II - Non-Graphic Collection 

(a) Interaction Quality 

(b) Confident in School 

{c") Concrete Operations 

(1) Stage III - Classification 

'(a) Achievement Motivation v 
(b) Curiosity 

(d) Formal Operations 



^^Piaget, J. , and Inhelder , B. I The Early Gro-^h of togic in the Child, 
(Harper and Row, N.Y., I96U). 

^9piaget, J.-, Six Psychological Studies , (Random House, N.Y., I967). 

50piaget, J., The Lan^iage and Thought of the Child, (The World Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, 1965)* 

5lKamil , C. , and Derman, L. , The_ Engeljnan Approach to Teachi ng Logical 
Thinking: Findings From the Administration of Some Piagetian Tasks, (Ypsilanti 
Public Schools, Ypsilanti, Michigan,, 1969 ) . . 

•Includes information from all footnoted sources contained in "b. Piaget's 
Theory of Cognative Development - Phase X''. 
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Perceptual-Motor !Devolormont* 

(a.^ Gross Perceptual-Motor Coordination 

(1) Walking 

(2) Jumping 

(3) Climbing 

(b^ Fine Perceptual-Motor Coordination 

(1) Cutting paper with scissors 

(2) Drawing line between 2 lines 

Cognative Objectives* 

{s,^ Physical Knowledge 

(1) Ac ting on objects 

(2) Observing results of actions 

(3) Systematizing the results of actions 

(bJ) Social Knowledge 

(l-^ Indices 

(2) Symbols 

(3) Signs (Language) 

(c.^ Logical Knowledge* 

(l) Logico-mathematical ^Dperations 
(a) Classifications 

Graphic collections 



2^. Non-graphic collections 
3. Classification 



colors 

shap e s 

sizes 

farm animals 

clothing 

foods 

pieces of furniture 
etc. 



(b) Seriation 

1_. Uncoordinated small^ series of 3 or k 

a^. Colors 
2^. Perceptual seriation 

b. Sizes 



♦Includes information from all footnoted sources contained in "b. P- iet's Theory 
of Cognative Development - Phase X". * ^ 
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3. Operational seriation 

c. Qualities (i.e., boft handetiness) 

(c) Numbers 

^ 1. Neither ^correspondence nor conversation numbers 

2. Correspondence without conversation . . colors 
2* correspondence and conversation 

(2) Spatio-temporal Operations ^ ^/ \ 

(a) Spatial Reasoning 

1^. Shapes 4 

2^. gizes ^ 

3. Body Scheme" , 
c't. Reading Readiness Activities - " 



(3) Temporal Reasoning 
(a) Before - After 
d. Representation 

(1) Index Level • 

7 (a) Perceiving 

(b) Constructing^ 

(c) Imprintinig ^ 

(2) Symbol Level 

(a) Imitation 

(b) Make belieVe 



I ■ 



(c) Onomatopoeia 

(d) Construction of 3D models 

(e) Making and recognition of objects in pictures 



(3) Sign Level (Language) 



\. Functions of -Intelligence - Phase XI (Hf^'^Nptp^^'^y^ 



(a) Imitation 

(b) Dialogue 



Phase XI 

1. Native Potential 
. 2. ^^tivation 

3. Environmental Stimiilus ( 

•Includes information from all footnoted sources contained in "b. Piagefs Theory, 
of Cognative Development - Phase X". 
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The function of intelligence is based upon three vafiables: (1) native 
potential, (2) motivation Jind (3) environmental stimulation. 

(1) Native Potential - Native i>otcntial is that capacity for an 
individual to learn and to use this learning toward the process of reas9ning. 
Most animals can "learn". The process beyond learning is that of utilizing 
that learned information/condition and then, by the trial error method, being 
able to apply this information toward the search for a new hypothesis and 
insight". \ The utilization of multi-information towards a new hypothesis is 
what we cail "reasoning". The average human can utilize more multiple learning 
sets than can an animal. 

(2) I^lotivation - Regardless of the motivation in the learning 
environment, no "learning will occur if the participant does not wish to take 
advantage of it. Intelligence may be hampered by many personal conditions, 
such as the lack of a desire to learn because of a personal dependency or a 
passive/apathetic approach toward experiences and stimulation. Intelligence 
may be hampered by extreme fear/anxiety feelings. Lack of self-concept, self- 
worth or repeated failures may provide guidelines for the individual to fail 
to develop his potential intelligence, thus his cognative functioning is less. 
Generally, we find a low motivation factor, in terras of the desire to learn, 
in lower and working class families as compared to those in the middle class. 

(3) Environmental Stimulus - The environmental stimulus provides 
an atmosphere for individual within which factors of that environment may 
M'eate an opportunity for exposure and stimulus to conditions within^^it. A 
society of farmers will provide more'' environmental stimulus for the natural 
life" abilities, rarfier than those of a highly technical nature. Koffka ad- 

.tocated that each individual has a "unique" behavioral environment that provides 
him with separate inherited abilities in existence, ready to be "matured. If 
they live in an environmental stimulus \hat provides for this expos.ure, his 
native intelligence and the recurring exposure to that particular stimuli will 
result in a higher ability/lQ in that content area. • ^ 

"Assuming that the~degr^e of actua^ exposm^e to a conTenji 
area is a function of the amount of motivation and degree of environmental 
stimulation. Miner suggests the following equations to be used for extr^eme cases. 

a. High actual exposure + high native potential = high ability 

b. Low actual exposure + high native potential = low abi-lity 
* ^ c. High actual exposure + low native potential = low ability 

* , d. Low actual exposure + low native potential = low ability-' 



52Taba, rfilda, Cury-i/culum Development: Theory and Practice , (Hartcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc.j^New York, 1?62), pp. 103-101*. 

53i 



'Ibid, p. 105. 
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d. stag es of Development of Tntelllpcnc e - Phase XTI (^y.-^. V>^-c-^. 66) 
Phase XII 

1. Stage I - Sensi motor ^ 

2. Stage II - Conc^rete Operations 

3. Stage III - Cond^eptual Thought 

Jean,Piaget and Barbie Inhelder began to investigate, review and analyze 
intelligence and thought. They investigated intelligence as a mental activity, 
not an Absolute hypothetical entity. Piagefs investigations and studies led 
him to believe tha? the human .starts as an organism of sensori-motor movements. 
A person's interaction/reaction to objects within his immediate environment 
becomes more complex as intelligence increases. I'hinking is ppssible only after 
language, and a new set of mental patterns and organizations oegin. 

(1) Stage I - Sensimotor 

The first of the three basic evolutionary stages of intelligence 
is the development of the sensory-motor intelligence. At this time the indi- 
iiduals coord?na?e their sense impressions and movements. The child is attempting ^ 
;f correlatf exrerience and action, ^e child is aware of little else around him 
and he views objects only as a function of his senses. 

(2) Stage II - Concrete Operations 

The child now is building concrete patterns and' operations of 
reflective Sfouping of objects. This is accomplished Jitultlve 
conceptual symbolism (the child sees the world f ^ 6^"^^^^^^^ Perceive 
tn^nking (he can see only from a narrow, egocentric view He begins ^° P^^"^^^ 
unrelated whole groupings. Any internal feelings are still mixed-up with external 
^Wus h and fs) concrete operations (he can think while man pulating objects 
aid ^e;r;;;nting\hose objects. He has the ability to ^^^^-f^^^f J;!.:"/ , 
solve a problem in his head, witho ut having to us e motor ^^^l^^jj^ ^^g^^^^^j 
result He ~V^ now see absbr ^icT-reTltiohships if they^re represented by-phy*i^ 
con^L objects before him.' This period lasts from about 2 to 11 years of age.). 

(3) Stage III - Conceptual Thought 

Conceptual thought or "formal operations" reflects intelligence, 
fonnal thought and reasoning. The student can think utilizing abstract s^bols 
and can deal with hypothetical situations/problems. J^^^^f 
objects as entities that can change size and be brought back t°/^e original 
size, or that quantity of an object can change), is obtained and ^for^al^ 
grouping relationships may be perceived. His thought Process is very .^lear and 
related variables are not confusing, as they don't prejudice his thought process. 
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). Transfer of Loarnlnp: - Phase XTTI (^4^^^ Y^^crv-v ^ 



Phase XIII 



1. Automatic transfer 

2. Identical content transfer 

3. Drill transfer 

U. Generalization transfer 

5. Method of instruction transfer 

6. Cognative process transfer 

Transfer of learning may be positive or negative. Successfully completing 
twenty algebra problems may be a positive transfer of learning, however, the dis- 
like for the discipline of algebra may be a negative transfer of learning. It is 
the school's responsibility to produce as much positive transfer as possible. 
There are, however, rfiany ideas as to how transfer really ^akes plfce. Let me 
explain brief ly^ three of these theories. 

(1) Automatic transfer - This is the theory that transfer naturally 
happens in areas such as Latin, math and philosophy. The training of math in 

the mind will provide the individual with a positive transfer so that this abstract 
math reasoning may be applicable in other .areas of "life situations", or knowledge. 

(2) Idetitical Content Transfer - The Thorndike and Woodworth^^ studies 
demonstrated that there is not general transfer of learning from regular training 
of the- mind or from studying specific subjects. Transfer will take place only if ^ 
there is identical content, or in the training process. 

(3) ' Drill Transfer - Major principles, such as spelling and math can best- 
be understood by repeated practicing of these principles. This drill provides a 
positive transfer of the principle to the individual. 

{k) Generalization Transfer - It was found that certain transfer theories 
in areas of the cognative and effective domains, were fairly successful, others 
vcro not. — Thi s l o d t e-^he theory that abstract princip le s w e r e h e ld c ignific a nt — 
transfer of learning only if those principles could b^ put into practice. The 
combining of theory and practice seemed to provide much better learning transfer. 

(5) Method of Instruction Transfer - Research indicates that specific 
methods of instruction * for a specific purpose may ensure transfer. Other studies 
indicated that when the individual studied principles underlying specific processes 
the transfer was more stimulating and productive. This was more true if students 
were aware of ways they were to use these principles in the future. 



5^Thorndike, E.H. and Woodworth, R.S., "The Influence of Improvement in One 
Mental Function Upon the Efficiency of Other Functions", ( Psychologica l Review , 
8, 1901), p. 22. 
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(6) Cognative Process Transfer - The cognative process assumes that 
meaingful learning of the organization of experiences and responses can be 
transferred more frequently than can the ' information that is transferred by 
rote memory. 

"a-hese studies provide fairly conclusive evidence that the ability 
to transfer learning is achieved not by studying a particular subject. o^/^V 
specific drill and rote learning, but rather by emphasis on cognative P^^""Pl" 
applied either to methods of learning or to the understanding of content, and on 
ways of learning that stresses flexibility of approach and that develop an 
alertness to generalizations and their application to new situations. Pos^^ive 
transfer, therefore, depends on both 'how'dnd 'what' an individual learns. 



f . Inquiry Stratep.ies For Learning - Ph 



ase XIV C^V>-U\^-^ o-v ^>»*f- ^ ^ ) 
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The content, scope and sequence of learning, as outlined by Hilda Taba 
merit mention here. Taba developed a number of inquiry strategies for learning. . 
She'views four leve-ls of content of learning: 

1. *1astery of specific facts and processes .- low level of learning 

2. pasic ideas and principles 

3. Concepts - ^ , • 
1*. -niought systems and methods of inquiry - high level of learning 

She points out that tWe coverage (scope) of content is difficult because 
there never seems to be enough tin^e for the teacher to properly introduce or 
teach that content. She feels there are basic steps. and procedures to te.ch for 
•the transfer of knowledge and application of the content by the student. She 
also outlined objectives to assist with the procedure of teaching content of a . 
subject. She developed theories and strategies for the sequence of learning 
(deduction and induction). 



" ^ N 

Current Educational Research Stud y (CERS) - Phase XV CV^'^^Vr^^?'-^ 



Phase~XV " ^ 

1. Committee Struc^e 

2. Proce(iures for completing Study 

3. Study Areas 

^ ^ committee Structure - A committee is formed, composed of individual 

teachers, teachers committees, administrators, local parent citizens and central 




55rbid, p. 125. 

56Taba, Hilda, Curriculum Development , Theory and Practice, (Hartcourt, Brace, 
World. Inc., New York, 1962), pp. 17^-l8l. 
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administration curriculum-support porGonnel. The conunittee will be composed- of 
sixteen subcommittees, each researching one specific topic. 

b • Procedures for completing GERS - The purpose of this phase XV is to 
collect research data, information, articles, etc. for^each of the sixteen listed 
study areas. A time-line should be developed by the aclhiinistrator/committee 
chairman, to ensure that each report will be suj)mitted on time, typed and dis- 
tributed to all faculty members by a pre-established date. Each committee should 
present a brief oral report on their findings,, to the faculty/committee for tneir 
reactions. All sixteen sub-committees will be working at the same t^jne. 

C. ° study Areas 



(a 
(b 
(c 
(d 
(e 
(f 
(g 
(h 

(i 
(J 
(k 
(1 
(m 



Coleman Report 
Fleishman Report 
Janck's. Report 

Various Types of Student Groupings 
Pupil-Teacher Ratios 
School Organizations & Philosophies 
Classroom Organizations 
Instructional Techniques 
Staffing Design 

Utilizktion of Time Per Day/Year 
Classroom Strategies 
Learning Characteristics 
Influences Upon Characteristics 
1^. The Individual ^ 

2. The Peer Group 

3. 1 The Family 

5". The Community 

The Physical Evironment 
The Social Evironment ^ 
The School Building 
The Classroom 
The Teacher 



(n) 
(o) 
(p) 



5. 

\' 
1. 
8. 

. % 

10. The Educational Environment 

IT. Impact of Present Technology on the School and in the 
classroom 

11 . Future Technological Trends in Education 
Learning Disabilities 

Legislative Implications to Education 
Technological Implications to Education 
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Chapter VII - Dlatrict-Curriculum Study Model (DCSM)CH«-^ W"*"^"^^^^^ y 

I. Relevance of Completing Data For The DCSM 

•nie District-Curriculum Study Model* is composed of three major studies: 
(1) The District Study Component, (2) The Existing Facilities Study Component 
and (3) The Present Educational Program Study Component. These three needs 
assessment studies are designed to provide the teachers with an opportunity 
to view their own school system as a total entity, rather than through.^ the 
normal narrow perspective of only their individual school or classroom. An 
understanding of the overview of the total school district, average pupil- 
expenditures, class ratios and qualifications of all teachers will provide 
meaningful data for the rationale they use to design their own facility and 
curriculum. 

The study of various organizational patterns, educational philosophies, 
present prog-rams and materials, classroom strategies and types of learning 
characteristics presently in the school district will give the teachers an 
opportunity to set up visitations and to analyr.e district data carefully, 
■based upon their inservice they received during phases I-XV of the Teacher 
Centered Curriculum Inservice Study Model (TCCISM). This analysis is a 
practical opportunity to, utilize this TCCISM knowledge they recently learned 
in previously discussed areas. - • 

The study of the present existing facilities, their room sizes and specific 
special needs are an opportunity for the teachers to identify what facilities 
are presently in the district, what the average room sizes are, and what 
deficiencies are present- in other facilities within the district. The collec- 
tion of this data provides the teacher with a closer concept of actual space 
requirements and sizes, so that when they actually begin to build their buildi 
specifications (after their curriculum has been designed), they will have a 
realistic concept of "size" as they relate to their curriculum design and the 
educational specifications. 

II. District Study - Ph a se YVT (^^VT^\^y-^e^y f >-tt j ?.^7 ^ 

A. Committee Structure - Two committees should be formed. 'One committee 
shouldbe composed of the same number of teachers as there are schools in the 
district. Each committee member is assigned one school to review. A' liaison 
from each school (principal, assistant principal or his designate) should be 
contacted to act as a liaison for gathering the following information: Per/ 
pupil expenditures, teacher pupil ratios, a time study for the present utili- 
zation of the facility, types of student services and a list of the learning 
opportunities available to students. Teachers, students and parents should 

serve on this committee. 
f 

* Refer to District Curriculum Study Model (DCSM) 
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The second committee will be composed of only three teachers. As much of the 
Information they vill gather is of a confidential nature (i.e.: attainment of 
teacher degrees, average building salai-y costs), it is suggested that these 
people be careftilly chosen. This committee will also get the following infor- 
mation from each other K-12 building in the district: Number of teachers in the 
'ouilding, number of hourS forWh teacher beyond their BA degree, total number 
of years of experience in each grade level at 6ach building, number of males and 
females at each building and grade level, a Judgement of the instructional phi- 
losophy of each teacher (i.e.: open, self-contained, etc.), travel that has been 
completed by each teacher and the number of years they lived overseas. 

B. Procedure - Each of these two committees will design instruments so 
that everyone is collecting exactly the same information. A liaison should be 
appointed by each building principal. The questionnaire /survey should then be 
typed and reproduced. The committee member should personally take the instru- 
ment to the liaison, via the principal. It is that person's responsibility to 
ensure that the survey is collected on time. Each committee member will help 
construct a master chart of the responses, so that a matrix may be completed 
showing all of the same information and one final master recapitulation. sheet . 
The final matrix should be typed, reproduced and distributed to all schools. 

C. Areas of Study - The following areas should be investigated using the 
previously explained committee structure and procfedure as a guide. You"taay 
desire to add, alter or subtract on this list, depending upon the variables you 
wish to investigate. This information, averaged for each school and the district 
will provide the committee and administration with a basis for the equality of 
staffing the building, selecting of teachers, and information for averages for 
each building and the district: 

X. District per/pupil Expenditures 

a. Pre-School 

b. Elementary 

c. Jr. High or Middle School 

d. High School 



J 



Other ~~ ~ 
Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

a. Pre-School 

b. Elementary 

c. Jr. High or Middle School 

d. High School 

e. Other 

Time Study for Present Utilizations of Facilities 

Types of Services and Learning Opportunities Presently Available for 

Students i 

Teachers 

a. Salary Averages per Building 

b. Number of Teachers 



o il8 
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FIGURE 15. - FACULTY PROFILE SURVEY 



Date 




Boyne Elem^ 
Washington Elem. 



Wagner Elem. 



Forest Elem. 



East Middle 



Sun Middle 



High School 



Etc. 
— >~ 
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c. Degrees 

d. Number of Hours Beyond I/isii Degree 
Number of Years and Grade Level/Subject of Experience 



e. 



f. Number of Males, by Grade Levels 

g. Number of Females, by Grade Levels 

h. Use a Variety of Instructional Techniques 

i. Travel Abroad 

(1) 1-5 Countries 

(2) 6-10 Countries , 

(3) 11-30 Countries 
(U) 21-'U0 Countries 

i. Lived Abroad (at least 10 months) 

(1) 1 Country 

(2) 2-U Countries 

(3) 5-More Countries 

III. Existing Facilities Study - Phase XVII CMt^V^-^^V^ 77^ 

A. Committee Structure - The same committee that was established to com-^ 
plete the District Study Component will complete this study on existing facilities 
in the school system. 

B. Procedure - When the committee is distributing the District Study Com- 
ponent to the liaisons at each building, they should request the blueprints of 
the building from the principal. If these are stored in a ce^itral administration 
office, however, the building principal will know where they may be located. 
There are individual plans for each building but be sure to get the current set, 
as many buildings have had additions or alterations made. Review the plans and 
write in the necessary data on a grid, somewhat like the matrix you made for 

the District Study data. While the building liaisons are completing the data 
for your district study, you may complete this information on the size of rooms, 
storage room, identification of special rooms, etc. Wh?n you return the plans to 
the building principal, you should take the recently identified data with you and 
view some of the rooms, so that you develop a conception, if you don't already 
ha ve o n e, o f how large a gO'xU^ ^-ee om io and what its characteri s tirs ar#> , You 
can pic; up the District Study on the same trip to the school. Talk with the 
liaison about any problems, questions, br comments you have with relation to 
either of the studies. The Existing Facility Study information, should theq be 
compiled, averaged and copies distributed to all faculty members. 

C. Areas of Study - The following areas of study are giiideline items for 
your committee to investigate. Items may be added or deleted from this list 
depending upon your situation/objective: 

1. Number of buildings in your district 

2. Number of self-contained classrooms in each building 

3. Number of teaching stations in each building 
U. Present size of gym in each building 

5. Present size of teaching rooms in each building 
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6. Present size of parent-teacher conference room 

7. Present size of teacher preparation room in each building 

8. Present size of library 

9. Present size of music room in each building 

10. Present size of art room in each building 

11. Present size of speech correction in each building 

12. Present size of areas for each special education program in each 
building 

13. Present size of spciologist/counselor in each building 
lU. Present size of nurse facilities in each building 

15 . « Present size of testing area in eacn building 

16. Present teacher storage space -in each room in each builditig 

17. Present student storage space in each room in each building 

18. Present custodial storage space in each building * ^ ^ 

19. Present principal's office storage space in each building 

20. Present general office storage space in each building 

21. Present supply storage space in each building 

22. Present P.E. storage space in each building- 

23. Present music storage space in each building 
2U. Present art storage space in each building 

25. Present hall storage space in each building 

26. Present size of display area in each building 

27. Present size of hall display area in each building ' 

28. Present enclosed display area in each building* 

29. Present size of playground in each building 

30. Present size of kitchen space in each building 

31. Present seating capacity in each cafeteria in each building 

32. List other available spaces and sizes in" each' building 

33. Present number of lockers in each building 

31+. Present number of boy*s lavatories in each building ^ 

35. Present number of girl's lavatories in each building 

36. Present number of mixed lavatories in each bulding ^ 

37. Present number of teacher's lavatories in eacli* building . 

IV. Present Educational Program Study - Phase XVIII <<>i^i^\^^»^M>^ 

A. Committee Structure - The Present Educational Program is the largest, most 
time consuming of all the studies which are conducted during' the designing, con- 
struction and utilization of a new school facility* The entire faculty, volunteer 
parents, administration and students (inrthe secondary schools) should be working 
members of this committee. The principal should act as chairman. The committee 
as a whole should give direction for the construction of any data collecting 
instruments' that are to be utilized for the Present Educational Program study. 
A group of 2-$ committee members are responsible for the collection of this data 
and for transferring that information onto a large wall-sized chart, to generate 
an overall district picture of the present educational district programs. 
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B. "procedure - After the dfita-collecting instruments are developed, the 
committee members are ai^signed -jpecific Gchools. They meet with members of the 
faculty of that school. During that time thoy will interview toaciierG and have 
them complete whatever information-gathering instruments they have to distribute. 
Some basic forms have been sujigested for some items, ( i .e . : A'15 ,16, 19 ,??0 ,?1 ,22 ) . 
Some of this information may be gathered from your" curriculum coordinator, rather 
-han bothering the principal or teachers for it. Corranittee members .should care- " 

'ully mark all questionnaires/surveys with an identification code to identify 
lheth«r the information should be gathered from the principal , central adminis- 
tmtion or teachers. 

The following list will provide your staff with a fine understanding of ^what 
programs, materials, organizational patterns and technqiues are being, presently 
utilized in the school district. In later curriculum^ planning phases this will^ 
provide you an immediate source of who you should inquire of the value of certain 
programs, or which classroom must be visited to view a specific teaching method 
or program. As this phase is extremely important, be sure -to carefully gather ^ 
this Information for each teacher and each build-ing. A large walJL charti 
(20'x20'x6') should be used as a master chart, with all data being trans/erre(^^ 
by ^'ach subcommittee, to that chart.. 

C. Areas of Study -^le following areas of study are listed as t)ie types 
of data your committee should investigate at each school. Smaller versions of 
suggested instruments are shown with many of the areas: 

1. Types of administration school organizations " 

2. Types of building philosophies ^ * 

3. Types of grouping strategies 4 
k. Types of grade level patterns. 

5. Types of instructional patterns 

6. Types of present staffing strategies 

7. Types of t:lassroom strategies 

8. Existing per pupil ratios 

9 . _Ayailability of A.V. equipme nt per teache r ^ 

10. Availability of supplemental materials 

11. Availability of basic materials for each mandated course of study 

12. List special education programs/services / 

13. List special programs (i.e.: Art, Music-, P.E.) 
lU. List of pilot programs in district , ^ 
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15. Length of school day 

. a. T eacher - Pupil Contiict Time 
(1) A.M. 



(2) 
(3) 
(h) 
(5) 
(6) 

(7) 



A.M, Recess 
Lunch , 



P.M. 



P.M.- Recess 



Middle School Class 
Periods 



High School Class 
Periods . 



Per Day 



Per Week 



a. Math 


Present Publisher 
of Basal Materials 


Amount of 
Time Per Day 


T5me Per 
Week 








b. Reading 








c. Spelling . 








d. Grammar 








e. Science 








f. Social Studies 


— ^ 






g. Career Education 




1 




h. Value Clarification 








i. Health Education 








.1. P.E. 








k. Music 't 








1. Art 









18, Li^ organized alternative options for learning 

19, Graph use of various classroom strategies 



a. Group Discussion / 


Frequency of 
Use in El em. 


Frequency of 
"^^Jse in Jr. H/ 


Frequency of 
Use in H.S. 








b. Problem Solving 






/ 


c. Gaming Techniques 








d. Simulation Games 








e. Self-Evaluations 




0 




f. Role Playing 








g, Learning/Interest Centers 








h. Language Encounter 








i. Activity Sheets 








J. Value. Analysis 








k. Drill Sheets 








1. Seminars 






> 


m. Lectures 
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n. 
o. 
P- 

q- 

r . 
s. 
t. 
u. 

V. 



20. 



21. 



22. 





Frequency of 
Use in Elem. 


Frequency of 
Use in JAh. 


Frequencjf of 
Use in HJS. 


Demon Gtrat ion ^, 








Case Studie^s . ^ 








Lab. Kxcrcijgis 








Socratic L^tn 






xr^ " 


Inquiry 








Discovery 








Debates 








Community Resources 








Individual and Group 
Work 




—J 





teachers utilizing these characteristics 







Elem. 


Jr, High/Middle S. 


High Sch. 


a. 


Motivation ' 




1 — 






Feec jack 




C 


i 




Reinforcement 








d. 


Discrimination 




-r-^ , 






Individual Progress 




« 




f . 


Generalization 








er 
&• 

h. 


Transfer of Learning 








Student Centered 






-J 


i. 
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teachers test for the following 
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Middle School 
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a. 


Knowledge 








b. 


Comprehension 








c. 


Application 








d. 


Analysis 








e. 


Synthesis 
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Evaluation 








Do 


teachers plan for: (by the' number of 
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teachers ) 
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Middle School 


High School 


a. 


Broad Objectives/ 
Goals 
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Behaviofs/ldeas 
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Methodology 
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d. 


Intended Outcome 
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st special education progr|ims 
Number of teachers 
Number of self-contained rooms 
Number of teaching stations 
Number of students involved 
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2k. List and identify alternative paths of learning 

a. .Within the classroom 

b. Within the schools 

c. Within the district 

25. Identify the various classroom strategies that are utilized 

a. Within the clarsrooms 

b. Within the schools 

c. Within the district 

26. Existing Supplemental materials (list each .subject) 

a. Within the classroom 

b. Within the sch,ools 

c. ' Within the district 
?7. Existing AV equipment 

a. Within the ' classroom 

b. Within the schools 

c. Within the district 

28. Existing AV materials 

a. Within^ the classroom ^ 

b. Within the schools 

c. Within the district 

29. Existing Equipment 
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Chapter VII - Curricul.un Development Design Model (CDDM) (H-^W^""^"^ 

The'CurricuKun Development Design Model is the most important model of the 
thref n>odors that comprise the "Utopian Teacher-Centered Curricu ub, Inrerv ce 
Study Design Model" (UTCCISDM). The faculty will sit as a ^ommittee-of-the- 
wiole iu^Tns which time half-day workshops will cover the following material 
^augh; Ta building administrator, a team of administrators or a college 
pro?esso^ from the Department of Instruction, College of Lducat ion f orn a 
near-by university. These groups of inservice training sessions wiir include 
airthe information in phases XIX, XX, XXI and XXII of the qi)DM.^ 

I. Historical Development of the American School System - Phase XIX C^^'^^^'---^ 

A "Of all those who cnme to )lmerica during the early period, the 
Puritans ;ho settled in nW England contributed most of that which - ^^^^ 

for our future educational development, and establishe<i in practice principles 
which have been adopted generally by our different states. 

l-he curriculum of today has evolved through many phases, each Ph^se 
resulting from a need, or from society. The earliest elementary schools began 
in"6U7 and were ungraded until I8I.8, when the first graded school 
lished in Quincy, Massachusetts. Their curriculum 

arithmetic, spelling, catechism, prayers and hymr. singing. It was in the 1«90 

that the primary school evolved -s we know it today. . 

The earliest secondary schools w«re those established ^to prepare young 
.en for college. , Th^se Latin grammar schools, -^f^i^^^^,^"),^^., were aca- 
demically oriented and the curriculum courses would coincide only with those 
Offered in college. The academy was established in 1750 for ^hofe st;:^--^-^^^ 
entering any of the professions. In 182I, in Boston, the first modern American 
high scho" was established for students that did not intend to enter college. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, however, the high school had become very 
college orientyed. : 

In 1909 the Junior high school was developed. Tne curriculum was com- 
posed of elemental; Ld high school courses, with the express purpose of meeting 
Ihe needs of the students. In the late 1960's the new concept of the ^^^^ 
schools was becoming popular. They emphasized the -ploration and exper mentation 
strategies and attempted to expose the student .to many interest and subject areas. 

57cubberley, Elwood P. , Public Education In The United States, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 193'*), p. 1^- 
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B. The 1918 Comir.iGGion on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of <he 
NEA, reported that the purpose of secondary education was to prepare the student 
for adult life. The Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education^^ were 
written- by this corrimittee. They are: 

1. Health / 

2. Cominand of fundaniental processes 

3. Worthy home membership 
Vocational training 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure time 

7. Ethical character 

In 1937 the Educational Policies Commission developed a set of objectives 
for education. 59 

1 . Sel f-r eal i zat ion 

2. Human relationships 

3. Economic efficiency 
U . Civic responsibility 

In 1952 the Ten Imperative^Educational Needs of Youth were drafted by the 
Educational Policy Commission. In the twentieth century, elementary schools 
have stressed three basic curriculum philosophies: 

1. Subject-centered curriculum 

2. Child-centered curriculum 

3. ^ociety-centered curriculiom 

II. Present Cxirriculum Innovation Designs and Trends - Phase XX C^*^'^^'^^^'^^^^^^^ 
A. Innovations 

1. CAI - Computer Assisted Instruction "^s one of the most important 
innovations to appear on the American educational scene in the past two decades. 
The implications of CAI are tremendous. As Westinghouse, 'and other programs, 
develop continuums of objectives and criterion-referenced test items, we bec6me 
more aware of the tremendous impact CAI could make on student achievement in the 
future. As we move closer toward the development of accountability models, we 



^^Conunission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, "Cardinal Principles 
o,f Secondary Education", (Washington, D.C., U.S. Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 19l8, #35 » 19l8), p. 10-11. 

^^Educational' Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy , (Washington, D.C., NEA, 1938), p. ^47. 

^•^Educational Policies Commission, Education For All Youth : A Further Look , 
(Washington, D.C., NEA, 1952, p. 2X6. • 
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will move clooer to the ndoption of CAI programs. They nre prcsentlyquite 
expensive, but Just as other individualized programs lowered their prices 
throughout the yenrs (i.e., IPl), we are finding ^hat CAI progrmtis are already 
krasticnlly reducing the costs for their program materials. 

2. Performance Contracts - Performance contracts were first used in 
Gary, Indiana. Although there are still some schools using these, the trend is 
much more toward adoption of CAI programs. 

3. MBO - Management By Objective! take many shapes and forms. Minne- 
apolis has "been using one concept for four years now. MBO came to us from 
industrial models and it has taken some time to effectively utilize them in the 
school setting. The end result of educational MBO designs measure intangible 
commodities, not measureable products as do the industrial models. MBO has been 
used to more clearly define job responsibilities, visible end results of pre- 
viously stated objectives, and an outline with which to accomplish long and 
short range educational objectives. The process demonstrates how everything 
the administration sets up as an objective can be measured using visiblo "written 
indicat.ors of success. 

h. PPBS - The Planned Program Budgeting i^ystem is a systems approach to 
identifying costs for specific objectives within the school budget (i.e., reading 
at the hth grade). The implicaoions to educators 'are great. In Michigan, all 
school districts have been ordered to switch to a state adopted form of PPBS, 
Having used PPBS in the past, as a superintendent, I feel that there is no con- 
flict with the use of PPBS and the arguement that the "child's well-being and 
inner development" may be jeopardized. 

5 Year-Around-Schools - There are many pilot projects for Jab year- 
around-schools. The most npteworthy of these being the »*5-15 plan, where school 
facilities are utilized throughout the year on a U3 school days in session - 
15 school days off plan. The concept originated to fully utilize the facilities 
of a district throughout the year, rather than having them- sit vacant during the 
summer months. Within two years after implementation of the U5-15 plan in «y 
wife's school district, a survey indicated 210 out of 216 teachers were in favor 
of the change, with a similarly high ratio of acceptance from the community at 
large . 

6. Simulation Strategies - Many teachers, especially "open concept" 
teachers in ^lf-containe,d classrooms have adopted the use of simulation 
strategies within their classrooms. High school teachers have long utilized 
role-playing as an a<?ceptable teaching technique. When I was principal of an 
. overseas American high school of 2800 students, we had a full semester, 9th . 
grade soc'Jral studies class, that utilized one simulated game of war , drawn 
on the floor of the classroom. There are many commercial simulation games on 
drugs,- ecology, career education, etc. ^ 



^^Rubin, L.J.\ Curriculum and Instruction Study Guide, (Nova University 
Press, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 1972), p. l82. 
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7 Learn Inp: Centers. - The Introduction and oxixDSure of learning centers 
is one of'thTb^t ways to "open-up" a self-contained classroom. Learning 
centers may be based on student interests, skills, subjects, holidays, and often 
areas of the affective domain. M/vny colleges and institutes are designed with 
only the express purpose of introducing the teacher to the development of 
learning centers within the classroom. Most often the materials and content of 
the learning centers are changed and replaced with new information, displays, 
skill sheets, etc, ' ' 

8. Vouchers - The voucher. system is a method to provide alternatives 
to the parents as to where their children wi)l attend school. There are many 
variations of the model. Unfortunately, the vour^her syslf:em'>ias not been 
accepted well by the public, although there are many new programs being 
attempted each year. 

B. Trends • y 

t 

1. Accountability - Accountability is one of the most controversial 
topics we can find in the field of education . "The notion of accountability 
is not new. It dates back to biblical times, and up to I898 it showed traces 
of application to education in 19th century England. "^^ Accountability is the 
idea of holding schools/teachers answerable for student learning outcome. It 
may assume any one of a number of designs, each being unique from all others. 
With the increased cost for education, the public is demanding that the schools 
ensure a quality education for their children. With the large number of students 
that leave our schools without the benefit of attainment of normal 12th grade 
cognative skills, the community is asking, "Why?" Many state departments are 
building accountability models based on performance objectives^ Michigan uses . 
an annual state assessment test where, the students can be judged against . students 
of. the same grades in other parts of th« state. 

2 Humanism - The humar^ist movement in the US has resulted almost as a 
"whiplash" to the academic movement in the "50' s", when the emphasis shifted to 
science. The humanist rejects behavioral objectives and curriculum rigidity. 
With the thrust toward "open education" and "informal education", we find the . 
individual becoming the focal point of the curriculum. Self-direction, social 
-interaction, the self-concept, the success-failure syndrome and the individual s 
self-worth all become of .primary importance within the classroom. 

•3. Career Education - One of the newest trends in education has been the 
acceptance of career education within the total K-12 school environment. ^.The 
concept of "career awareness" in the elementary schools, "career exposure in. the 
middle schools, and "career development" in the high schools, has created a 



^^AASA National Academy for School Executives, An Administrator's Handbo ok 
on Educational Accountability, (AASA, Arlington, Virginia, 1973), P- VII. 
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mrisnivc volmnc of (:ormnc»rci?il career education malerialc thai liave appeared ()n the 
market. Moat of tliese prorT'^nia are virtually uselecin and h<ave no real crjtit inuity 
from K-12. 'I'he career education movement war, indii'ectly a result of the bi(!;h 
drop-out rate of our hif,h school r^tudents. ^ 

h. Value Cl arification - With the rapidly charifuyr, ^^ociety of the 19Y0*r,, 
the i.upr.eme, court ruiin^^y of the past decade, the breakdown of the faiTiLly struc- 
ture, Watergate, racial isnues and excessive dru^ U5a(5e of our school-age students, 
the need for a concentrated effort to clarify our rapidly chan^^ine value system 
bectune evident. As we move deeper into the hiunanist thrust in education, we find 
tiiat young people in tO(iay*s society need to identify, review and form a value 
base of their owru^ As a result of our mass communication and tKe .permissiveness 
within our society, the need for a system of value clarification for today's 
students, become apparent. Value clarification gets the student to arrive at his 
values b»w?d upon three areas: (l) prizing, (2) choosing and (3) acting. There 
are many fine programs, textbooks, supplemental materials, simulation gajnes, film- 
strips, tapes and programmed kits on the market that deal directly with the subject 
of vAlue clarification. 

, ' 5. Open Education - Open education differs widely from the traditional 
self-coqtained classroom in both its classroom environment and its philosophy. 
Evolving from the open education 'system in England, open education provides the 
learner with-a number of alternatives within the classroom. The students jnay 
engage in activity interest-centers in both groups, and individually. The 
interests of the student are both self-directed and teacher-persuaded. The 
teacher plays a key role in knowing ^ach child extremely well and assisting 
him through his cognative and affective development. The individual, develop- 
ment of his self-concept and self-worth are both critical objectives of open 
education. Self-discipline, individual responsibility and sensitivity to otherr 
are all goals which the teacher ^is constantly aware of. This is the ultimate 
in humanistic education. The teacher is still accountable for the board- 
directed curriculum programs within the classroom. She creates the environment 
that enhances individual freedom and responsibility through her own awareness 
« and agreement of the open education philosophy. Most open education has been 
developed at the primary-aged youngsters but it could be applied toward students 
of all levels. "Open education" and "open space" differ widely in their philos- 
ophy and intent. "Open space" is a characteristic of a facility, whereas "open 
education" is the characteristic of an environment. 

6. Community Education - Community Education' is a concept of utilizing 
all of the schoolTand community's facilities and resources to provide adult 
education, enrichment and leisure time activities/classes for all citizens of 
the community from "birth-to-death". The inspiration having been derived from 
the philantlu'oper , Mott, in Flint, Michigan. The concept provides the full 
utilization of school facilities on a twenty-four hour day, seven days a week 
basis, all year ro\md. The communities that have implemented this concept have 
seldom had millage problems, as the city normally has an' extremely positive 
feeling toward the sc'hools and reflects this feeling during millage elections. 
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7. Boliavlorril Obl^xlJV(M>^ - Brlinv i oral objocaivcs have , i n* tho- past fg^ 
ycarr., eroato^f qTi i to a controversy, (ic^jate and a riumL(?r of writing-; about it. 
Objoetivos'bec/une ^nonomour; wil'h ilio term "educational accountability", which 
in itself has bc(/h quite a coriti'oversial item. Some of the ar(:;ucmcnt s a^^ainst 
behavioral object ive'r^ are: (l) they limit classroom creativity, (?) tlie use 
of objectives is to definitive for education, and they are not r,cneral enour,h 
to accomplish all ediieational t:oa]s, (3) Uiey are n9t democratic, (h) they are 
toO' specific and limiting in their use, and (5) they do not deal with the causes 
of behavior. Obje:ctives have been written about so often, that the evaluator 
doesn't have to spend a great deal of time specifying objectives. All persons 
utilizing behavioral objectives in any way should contribute to their design 
and development. 

8. Informal Educati on - I view "informal education" as an outgrowth 
of "open education". Informal education is Just what is purported to be "in- 
formal". Classes are not highly rigid and structured. The extension of the 
open education concept provides for a sense of worth for what is being taught. ^ 
Most education goals state that, one of the major responsibilities-of schools ^ 
is to teach the basic skills. Informal education accepts that goal as being 
valid but insists that equally important is the goal of fostering certain 
basic attitudes toward a subject. 




9. Black Studies Programs - As a result of an identity awareness and 
pride, blacks have insisted uppn black studies being included in the normal 
curriculum on all levels. Black and white educators have realized that under- 
standing of one's cultural history, gives a person a sense of pride. Pride is 
a positive feeling toward one's self. Studying for a black child about great 
black men in history raises his self-concept and instills in the student a sense . 
of importance and pride in his race. White students study black history to , 
acquire a sense of empathy for black culture and to understand the role of the 
black man in our society. It is hoped that through black study programs in 
elementary classrooms throughout the country, attitudes toward racism will 
become more realistic as these children become young adults. In a society 
where racial issues are as openly discussed as they are in the United States, 
all children should liave the exposure to the causes and effects of the racial 
issues that the courts have ruled upon, and society must learn to live with. 
Only through exposure and discussion at a formidable age, will the adults of 
tomorrow have the opportunity to live in peaceful harmony, without the effects 
of bias resulting from ignorance and prejudice. 



^^Gagne, Robert M., "Behavior Objectives? Yes", Educational Leadership,. 
(29:39't-96, 1972). 

6'*Kneller, George A., "Behavioral Objectives? No!", Kducationaj^ 
Loa.lernhip, {29:397-1*00, 1972). 

^^williams, Rosemary, "Readine In The Informal Classroom", 0£gn Education, 
(Bantmn Books, New York, 1972), pp. 137-l'<5. 
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10 Free IVhool^ - 'Vhc rj-uvi.h of the free schooln inpvomoiit hit:; ho-n c-on- 
Gidcrablc in iii^O o~c"i L i c n surh nr. New York, M.-.:ir,aohur.LU.s an,] I/.r. An,',olcr,. Th<-r.c 
scK'ooIg are a type of ,-atornativo school thnt "all fihare u rommon rcjoction (;f 
the traditional •.-.chool pattern; routine evaluation, competi Livenor.G , croujimc 
ability, large dances, a prc-determi iied courne of study, and toficher control. . 
There are two bar.ic free school mpveinents; one embraces A.S. Noil philosophy of 
free'dom works (mostly white middle clant:); the othor emphasizes the scUool h3 
a political environment in which to prepare t!Te next generation for the active 
transformation of society. ^"^ Tuition is charced^in these schools, and tuition 
is relatively small. A large munber of i.oliools last only a year or two before 
they close as a result of financial problems. 

' 11- Drug a nd Health Ed uca^ioji - School boards - throughout the United 
States have acted, as a result of rtecds of society, to establish health and drug 
programs in the normal curriculum. Both the high teenage drug usage in the 
United States, and the trend on college crunpuses and in many communities in the 
country, toward legalization of rnarihauna, have turned both^the drug prograns 
and the health programs into major issues -of controversy. "Sex education , a 
component Of most health programs, has been extremely vulnerable to public 
scrutiny and discussion. Drug programs came under very heavy public criticism 
in 1973, after major studies from the University of Michigan claimed their re- 
search strongly indicated the incidence of teenage drug usage increased as a 
result of drug education programs. Both health and drug programs are becoming 
parts of the normal school curriculum, both locally and on many state levels. _ 
The impetus to include VD in the school curriculum has resulted from the epidemic 
proportions of venereal disease among our nation's youth. 

12. Metrics - As a result of the federal investigation into the U.S. 
convert ing oviTto the metrics system, many school districts have already inte- 
grated metrics programs into their math and science program^. In the State of 

■Michigan no math textbooks nay be sold after 1976 without metrics being an 
integral part of the text. As we are one of the very few countries that do not 
utilize the metric concept, many companies (GM & Ford) welcome the slow imple- 
mentation of metrics into the U.S., as this will increase the world-wide market 
for their products. The education mark t is at this time, becoming flooded with 

■poor quality metric programs, kits, etc. Ihere are some fine publications 
("Metric News") and programs (Nystrom Metric tapes and filmstripsj on the market, 
however. 

13. Competency Based Teacher FJduca tion is a teacher training program 
that specifies particular teacher competencies that must be acquired. Competency 



^^Rubin, Dr. L.J., Curriculum and Instruction Study. Guide, (Nova University, 
Fort Uuderdale, 1972), pp. 2l47-2l48. 

^"^Fantini, M.D., "The What, Why and Where of the Alternatives Movement," 
The NrvU^niilL il£ini!Pliii^ (April", 1973, Volume VII, Number 6), p. 17. 
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IViijc-(l Teacher Kducution is a direct rennlt of the public 'r, demand for ac^oinit- 
ability. There are three b.ar.ic criteria: (]) knr)wlc-;(',e; (2) p.-r lormarict ; and 
(3) product. These criteria are used to asuenu student cof.naUve achi ev.V'ient , 
the behavior of t}>c teaelier and that teacher's el'fecti veness . 

The prO(',r;un in an attempt to assist teachers to review their role, ^ 
resiwtmibilities and functions, and to then develop 'a strate^jy by which thenc 
may be obtained in the classroom. Essentially the process is "desifsned , field 
.tested by the teaclier and tiien redes icnod. 

III. Future Influences on Curriculum Design - Phase XXI '^^^'^^^ 

A. PMucational goals are a reflection of society and its needs. As pre- 
viously explained, there are other* influences upon curriculum priorities, however 
the most influential of these forces will receive attention. Goals in the last 
fifty years have changed little, emphasis and interpretation of these goals have 
changed, however. 

B. The major future forces that will affect curriculum are soe^'al , tech- 
nology, and the effects of federal funding of education. As we move into a 
more complex, polarized, tax conscious society, ye will >*ve learn how to 
use our mass media, computers and existing facilities to a far better advantage 
than we have to date. I envision year-round schools, more individual self- 
responsibility for the student, computer-based programs with scanners in each 
building, a move toward We non-graded elementary Schools, and flexible modular 
scheduling programs in the high school. Career ediacaLion will be an accepted 
element of the normal K-12 cui^riculum. Value clarification will be integrated 
into the regular social studies program. Computers will complete all student 
secondary scheduling, correct and keep records on tests- for all students, ful- 
fill most of the duties of the central administration office staff and act in 
the place of a librarian in the instructional materials center. 

G. The federal government- will bpeiid millions of dollars on research m 
the following areas: learning theories, human behavior, competency based edu- 
cation, accountability, social issues, and innovation. Various types of elec- 
tronic equipment will be adopted and sophisticated to educational uses. As 
our curriculum becomes more cluttered in our fruitless attempts to solve all , 
the ills of society", we will find interdisciplinary approaches used in many 
subject areas. As the family unit continues to disintegrate, and more mothers 
enter the labor market, schools will be forced to accept more parental responsi- 
bilities eventually under the umbrella of community education (i.e., baby sitting 
services, before and after school; possible breakfast programs; health needs; 
family counseling, etc. ). 



68Arends, R.I,., Masla, J. A., and Weber, W.A. , Hajidbook for tl^ 
of I nstructional - Modules in Competency Based Teacher Educatjon Prof^rams. (Center 
ForThe Study Of Teaching, Syracuse, N.Y., January, 1971). 
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^ Wc will rnovc nwriy frcim t-lio rnoilrrn ninth (^:)riCoi)t, yet still retain f.omc oV itn 
virtiier,, aiininr, more toward utilitarian ik;os than th(^:*.o of preparinr, the ehild 
for' abi'.trart (^onc^optn . 'The 'A\u\y of eul t\iral and political r^ciencc; will be 
incrcanin^ly emphasized. (loeial val ia(-i rlasr.es find elar.nes on social arul indi- 
vidual power will become popular iin tlie hi(^h school. Mini courses will retain 
their popularity and will ife- used^to some extent in the elementary school, 

Gchools- will become more conjnunLty oriented, utilizing resources within the 
community much more than we do now. Metrics will be included in the normal ^ 
science and math curriculum. Tlio arts will become i ricreas i nely important with the^ 
Dar^e amount of leisure time that the individual' will have. Small vocational 
shops and kitchens wiM be Included in the building of most elementary facil ities . 
Career education on thp secondary level will be expanded and will utilize the 
intermediate/regional^enter concept. Adult education will be free and classes^ 
will be offered in the schools ?h hours a day, 6 days a week. Certainly the use 
of the computers will make the most influ(mce upon curriculum. 

Financing of the public scjiool s will be more federally subsidized. Local 
districts will be without the benefit of property taxes as the basis for much 
of their revenue. The states will have a personal education tax, take local 
funding out of the state lottery sales or find an ^ali ernati ve method of paying 
for education. The federal and state will pay nearly all of the local district's 
expenses. This will be after the local ^di stri cts are merged io^ether to form 
larger districts, such as presently exist in Florida. Tenure laws will be 
radically altered and the educational associations will take a more active role 
ifi policing the profession and developing standards toward establishing a quality 
educational system in their areas. 



IV. 



Boughner Trichotomy School Organizational Design Model - Phase XXI I (5?^>^V-v^\1>?^*- 



One of the most historic problems of education has been to identify: (l) ^^at 
the organizational pattern should be for an identified curriculum change^; (2) What 
grouping of students should be used to teach that change; and (3) What ;is the 
most effective use of personnel to assure attainment . of the prc-dotermined curric 
alum objectives and goals. In the interests of time I will not deal with the 
question of developing ^.^rriculum philosophy, goals, and objectives, curriculum 
sequence,* cumulative learning or integratioa.' • • ^ 

I would rather discuss briefly a model that I designed for this examination, 
dealing with development of the school organizational plan\ I have attempted to 
clarify and more fully define the horizontal and vertical organizational plans 
of a school. The organizational plan must know the needfe , problems and limi- 
tations of the population of the school. It must be consistent' wit|i the written 
philosophy, objectives and goals as outlined by the teachers. 
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In iny plan T h.-ive incTuded ;in "oblique" structure ratlicM- tli'in J.it the tra- 
ditional horly.ontal and vertical ■•.tru.:turc of organization. 'Iln r, in-ovUU:- thr. o 
liner, for a ri(;ht triangle, thuG the name for Uu: model , a "Ti-iclioUimy . 

f 

Tlio purpor.e of the BouKluier Trichotomy School Organization D. ricn M^'icl ir, 
to act as u r.uide for an adjninintrator , after he and the faculty have nt^rchA up-m 
a specific" curriculum change/phi loGophy for his school, to quickly identify the 
best type of school oragnizational plan that must be developed. lie and/or the 
faculty can quickly identify th^' admin ir.tratjj^ve vertical structure, the best 
horizontal student erouping melhXds -and the most cf f ic ient^obli ouc usage place- 
ment of faculty members. V 

I would suficcst that rather than continuing the historic precedent of utili- 
zing the concept of vertical and horizontal school plans in our development of 
the school organization design, a third element to an overall plan sliould be 
identified. This shoiQd be tused as an integral compojient of the traditional 
vertical-horizontal school organizational concept. This would necessitate adding 
additonal words for the sake of clarity. A much clearer classification of 
"vertical" might be "vertical movement" (the administrative structure pf the 
pupil's school progression from entry,. tq school depafjiire). I cannot accept 
tht historic concept of "horizontal organi zation",^9 b«in^ a component of school _ 
pattern that can be inclusive of both staff relationships and the grouping of 
students as stated by Neagley, Evans., Burr, Caffi|ld and^nson. 

Rather than these historic concepts of vertical and horizontal r^.cvements , 
I would suggest the following: 

1. Alter "Vertical" to "Vertical Movejjierit" (administrative organizational 

structure) „ / ^ \ 

2. Alter "Horizontal" to "Horizontal Grouping" (grouping of students; 

3' Add a third component '"0>iT i que Relationships" (teacher relationships) 

Figure 11 is the design concept which I have called, the "Bou(/hner Trichotomy 
School Organization Design Model".* Do not complete the sample worksheet that 
follows the. "Trichotomy", as this sheet will be completed during Phase XXIII, 
D, Step "N^^' 

69Neagley, R.L. and Evans, N.D., Handbook For Effective Curriculum Devplui-mrMijt, 
(Prentice Hall, N.J., 1^7, p. IO6. 



»13oughner, N.W., "Trichotomy School Organization Design Model", (Developed for 
the Nova curricula examination, Ypsilanti, Michigan, September ?8, 197'i). 
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I 



1. Graded' 



II. Non-Graded 



IT. Multi -Graded 



IV. Continuous 
Pro ^r e ns 



Appropriate 
PI a cement 



VT. Alter-nalive 




Def ini t^ ons^ 

^- Vertical. Mov em ent - ( A^lmi nistration ) - Administrative ^^uidelines for pupil 
progression from entry into school , to departure from school. 

?. Ilori zon ta l Gro upinifT - (Students) - Grouping of students for learning/ 
maturat ion/s5c iali '/at ion . 

3. Oblique Relatio nshi ps^ - (Teachers) - Placement of teachers in rel ati orrfihips 
to the placement of other teachers. 



' Roughner, N,W., "Tr icliotoiriy School Organizational Design Model", (Developed 
for the Nova Curriculum Examination, Ypsilatni , Michigan, Sciptember ?8, 197M- 

*Refer to "Work Sheet" on next page. 
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THlCiiOTOMY SCHOOL OHdAN I ZAT i OFJAL DKIWOU MODKIV , 

HAJ-irLE WORK HHKET 

Proccns: 

L. 'identify (throuch Hiculty diL3cui;Gion and iicrccuv^nt) , your )irwly <lovolopT^d 
curricul\un philo'jophy and write in the box located in Ihc center of the Tri- 
,choi,omy (Figure ll). V 



Examples: 



f'uhject-c entered 

correlated 

fused 

core 

c uj tiirc-epoch 
integrated 
inqui ry-centered 



f 

activity 

child-centered 

experience 

social functions 

cormnutiity-c entered 

disci^l ine-centered 

value-fcntered 



open education / 
di scovery -centered 
learning centers 
experimentia 
middle school 
exploratory 
schools without 
failure 
etc . 



II. 

box 



V/rite your full school nane 
on 



and level (elem. , middle, high school) in the 



the upper right of the Tri' 



^oniy 



(Figure 11, preceding page) 



III. Identify the ^'Horizontal Grouping" plan on the Trichotomy (Figure ll), that 
will fiafill the curriculum philosophy you identified in #1. (Write the letter^ 
in the box touching "Hori:'ont£xl Grouping", in the middle triangle of the Tri- 
chotomy (Figure ll)). 

IV. Identify the "Oblique Relationship" plan on ihe Trichotomy (F^igure 11), ->iat 
will best accomplish youj' selected type of student grouping that you identified 
in III. (Write the letter in the box touching "Oblique Relation-.hips" in the 
middle triangle of the Trichotomy (Figure ll)). 

V. Identify the "Vertical Movement" plan on the Tri<:hotomy (Figure 11 ), that will 
pro/ide the best administrative organization for the grouping and teacher relation- 
ship y-4 nave identified in III and IV. (Write the letter in the box touching 
"Obl-V^<- Rr^lat ionships" in the middle triangle of the Trichotomy (Figure ll)). ' 

ft 

VI. Circle each category you have written in the miildle triangle of the Tri- , 
chotorny (Figure ll). The categories circled will provide yoii with the school 
organizational structure that you should develop to be;;t iinplemont the curricuhun 
philonophy that you and your staff wish to implcmf-nt. ^ 
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A. Rriof OvLTvicw of the Klcrnenti; V/ithin the lkiu/:hnor Trichotomy 
1. Vertical Movement of School Org an i z a t i on al Patterns 

a. ^'lii^^i^ lichoolii are the traditional pattern of school or/:anizat ion 
in America's elementary and i3econdary schools. It provides for students to pro- 
gress vertically 'each year, from the lowest levels (pre-school, kindergarten or 
first crade) to the highest level (l2th crade). lliere is a sicnificant and specific 
curciciilum that each child within ti?4e graded structure should learn at each crade 
level. , Grading has been criticized for not providing for the individual needs of 
the students, as the students are expected to all cover the same subject infor- 
mation at each level. Many educators claim that this pattern breeds failure for 
njany children, as it does not provide for the individual needs of the student 
at his level of achievement and speed of learning. Grade distribution usually 
follows a 6-3-3, 6-2-I4 6r 8-^4 pattern. With the advent of the middle school con- 
cept, we can now find the 5-3-^, 6-2-2-2, h-k-h and 6-3-3 patterns. Research 
has not yet demonstrated that the way grades are grouped has any significant 
effect on cognative achievement in the educational program. 

^- Non-Gradedness is the process by which the normal graded structure 
13 ignored and each pupil continues to progress at his own rate of speed. The 
main purpose is to provide more fully for the total individual. We usually find 
u team-teaching structure, with the teacher usually being an expeditor, rather 
than the old concept of "teacher". The non-graded school is more open for flexi- 
bility and exhibits a more humanistic approach to working with children and en- ^ 
couraging them to learn. The basic goals of the non-graded organization are the 
content, personal /soci al and process goals. The non-graded school often utilizes 
the philosophy of William Glassar's "Schools Without Failure"' concept. 

M ulti-Grad ing is like the old one-room schoolhouse. The teacher 
has the flexibility of wgrking with children from two to twelve grades in the same 
class. Each child works on subject area material of a particular grade level, how- 
ever, they may work on various grade levels in different subject areas. This would 
depend upon his grade level mastery in each subject. Many high schools* use a form 
of multi-grading in their class structures, to provide for the individual difference 
of the students. % 



^* Continuous Prop:ress is an organizational plan which is a more so- 
phisticated patterrTof norv^gradedness . Whereas graded schools provide a vertical 
movement from grade to grade, year by year, based upon a criterion of chrono- 
logical age and mastery of a pre-established amount of content in one year, the 
emphasis of the continuous progress organization is upon the individual mastery 
of performance objectives m a continuum. Progress is based upon mastery of these 
objectives and each student is placed on the continuum where he can best comprehend 
the material and progross from that point, at his own speed of comprehension and 
rate of learning. Computer Assisted Instruction (CAl) is usually associated with 



'^'^Glassar, W. , Schools Without Failure, (Harper i^d Row, N.Y., 1969). 
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cont.inuoui: procn-vr, urr.'in I '/at ion In u s/fliool . AJ thou/',h wc lirivo traditJonaLly 
crivij.ioncd contiriiioun pro/;! 'r,:3 ar; a curric\ilum concept, if we i rivest.i /^ate care- 
fully, we can r.re tliat thir. \r> also a i,-etliod of vertical L;tu(ient movement within 
the school orY'/iri i /.at lonal i)lan. 

e. App]-o p]- i til is p5:J o>^^' 'ilk ^'^'^y ^^^"^^ described with a <piote from 
B.F. Brown, ''Q\iaH ty^odih-aUon can' be naid to exist only when t)ie best [)onnible 
education is available at the varying levels at which the students in the sqliool 
are able to perform. The entire ciu'riculum should not be within the range Of 
all students, but some part of the curriculiim should be within the realm of the 
possible 'for each student, 'lliese aims are not to be achieved in the stratified 
organization of tlie (;rade."^3 

The appropriate placement pattern of orcanization is certainly the 
most meaningful vertical movement to date, as it tailors individual progivams and 
content to the indivi;iual n ecs of the student. It is the ultimate of non-graded 
or continuous ])rogress sophistication. Yet it is the most flexible, in terms of 
vertical movement, of all the organizational structures. The appropriate place-^ 
ment program may take pla' ^ in a factory while earning credits toward an apprentice- 
ship; or in a flying school while earning a private, corrunercial or mechanics 
li9ense. The actual high school degree is flexible and tied usually to an 
identifiable need of the student. Career education and vocational programs, as 
well as those in the 1 ibecal arts fields (i.e., art, dance, music, etc.), often 
/are courses that are built toward a high school degree, based , upon the desires 
and futui^e needs of the student in his particular chosen future vocation;' 

f. Alternative organization being characterized as a vertical organi- 
zational program'^demonstrates that there is an option of having at least two or^ 
more of the previously listed vertical movement concepts within the school organi- 
zational program. An elementary school might have an option of a graded and non- 
graded vertical organization in the same facility. ^This provides an "alternative 
choice for parents. 

"llie establishment recognizes that a monolithic public school *sy stem 
just won't work for everybody, and are incorporating irrto the public school frame- 
work such alternative school ideas as these: Gearing the learning to the indi- 
vidual and giving him choices as to the kind of program which will fit his needs, 
including the community and its resources in the learning prograjn, establishing 
smaller educational units tc humanize learning, rnlating the educational experience 
to the life of the community, making the school a service agency for learning 
rather than an institution which imposes a certain curriculum on students. "T 

2. Horizontal Grouping of Students 

a. }letero£ene^j3S_^^\j£in£^ is made to provide students with the oppor- 
tunity to share vVu"ious interests, talents, play, leadership planning and work 



i^^Hrown, B.F., The Appropriate Placement Hc-hool, (Tarker Publishing Company, 
Inc., West Nyack, nTyT, 1965). 

'^^Natioiial Ai.L,oc- iat ion of Elementary Principals, "News Release of NAKSP 
Annual Convention", (Detroit, Michigan, April l]* , 1973). 
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to/^cther. flro\i])in/^ by :3imi]ar birthda1.e:5 i:>.ui3\mlly an example of hotci'o/^enecnir; 
(jroupinf^. Many ctlucators nay that Lt i]oor> not provide the ijiiuicnt fin opportunil,y 
to nhai'e a commonly understood pnrpor.o, with a healthy peer competition envir'on- 
mcnt, or the teacher with the opportunity to ind ivid\jali ze clarir.roum inr;tr\jrt1on 
for the full range of diffo'ent student achievement levels. ^ 

b. Homogeneous G rouping , often called "ability grouping" pi aces V^tudents 
within the same group for a/all subject areas. Students Jire usually gro\jped 
initially on the basis of their ability, as determined by res\jlts of TQ tests, 
grades, achievement tests or teacher perceptions of the p\apil's potential. 
Opponents of homogeneous grouping claim that general intelligonoM? 'is not enough 
to judge a' child on, that other variables, forces and motivations must be con- 
sidered than just intelligence. 

^' R<^'^Gdial Groupin g is viewed by many educators as ability grouping. 
This is not true, however, as remedial grouping will group students with wide 
ranges of achievt?inont together. It was a product of ESEA Title I and III pro- 
grams. They provide a very high per-pupil cost for items such as special con- 
tinuous progress programs, A.V. equipment and materials, CAI and low teacher- 
pupil ratios. ^ 

d. Pupii-Team Groupi ng^ is the careful grouping of students, at any grade 
level, to provide an opportunity for them to assist one another, and to foster 
more interaction for those students who are normally compatible with one anotlier. 
it provides the teacher with more time to provide the individual students with 
assistance, to plan individual prescriptions or programs, to tutor or to keep ' 
more meaningful records of student progress. There has been much public oppo- 
sition to this grouping and it has met with little success as a result of this 
pressure. 

^' Multi"Age GroxAping is a class grouping composed of children from a 
two year or more span of ages. The purpose is to increase the range of individ\ial 
differences of the students, as this is believed to create a better learning en- 
vironment for the whole child. It is believed that children learn from each 
other. They will develop a more realistic role for themselves in a peer setting, 
,.and more^ meaningful social skills because of the age difference of the students 
in the gAoup. Teaching methodology, although it is much more individualized, 
utilizes many small and large group techniques to ensure a high level of social 
interaction. 

^' Flexible Modular Scheduling is, contrary to most beliefs, not a 
vertical movement category, although this is how it is usually viewed. The 
main emphasis of YM3 is the design of the curriculum around the effective use 
of the scheduling of large groups, small groups and independent study/teacher- 
studektA^onferences. The use of 15 to 30 minute modules create flexibility in 
scheduling and in the normal school day. FMS provides much more flexibility 
for: (l) the teaching of different subject contents; (2) a better use of 
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tom-hor tinu?; (l) rmM-c i luli viduril lielp to each L.lu(lerit; and ih) more of /in op- 
porliupty for r.tudcnit di rocti(;n, 1:0! r-r(':;j)onr;ibility , and if the curriculum 
and course o rffM-iii/';:; aro ilf'r.i/^iiod well, for more choice and alternative:; Co 
the students. 

g. Individua l i /.ai lon is a type p.roupinp; which most people think of as 
a teaching tccTni7(iuc"o7"me^^^ This is incorrect as the grouping of the child 
and how he i:5 related to the curriculum content and other students is of para- 
mount importance to the concept. It is essentially a grouping that provides the 
student with the best op.portunity to learn at his own level of comprehension, 
his own pace of learning,, and to seek assistance from the teacher when needed. 
It does not mean that learning is accomplished in a one-to-one situation, al- 
though this wilL take place. Students are grouped with other students through- 
out the day in both large and various-sized small groups. Sophisticated indi- 
vidualized coimiiercial progrojns are most often correlated with 'the reading, math 
and spelling portions of the curriculum. Each district, each school, each 
teacher uses different components of individualization so you will never find 
two which are the same. There are many individualized programs such as IPX 
(Tndiv'idual ly Prescribed Instruction), lA? (Learning Activity Packages), TLU's 
(Teaching Learning Units), PLiAN (Program for Learning in Accordance with Needs), 
and YIIM (Ypsilanti Individualized Instructional Model)^^. There are many indi- 
vidualized programs designed for school districts, or individual classrooms. ^ The 
trend towards individualization is perhaps one of the most dominant forces under- 
lying all of the educational concepts of today. 

3. Oblique Relationship of Teachers 

a'. S el f-C o ntained classrooms are those in which the teacher teaches a 
"* subject/s entirely, by herself. She does not utilize the skills of another 

teacher. She is the only teacher responsible for the child learning that subject 
matter in that year/semester.. The self-contained classroom teacher feels that 
she knows her students better because she Is with them for a full year in that 
subject area and can ensure continuity of *he subject content. 

b. Cooperative Teaching is what many parents and educators mistakenly 
call "team teaching''. Cooperative teaching is simply what the terra implies, two 
or more teachers cooperate in the teaching of a particular unit, subject or time 
period. This is often found in departmentalized groupings of teachers. It 
provides the opportunity for h teacher to share professioal strengths with 
teachers of another class. There is nomally very little mutual planning between 
the two teachers. ^ 

c. Dep artmental ized staffing patterns has been the most coirimon form of 
grouping teachers in a secondary school. Each teacher has a professional level 
of expertise in a subject area and this is what she always teaches. She teaches 
only one subject (i.e., social studies), however, she may teach different levels 

*Indivi dualized math and reading i)rogram developed and designed by the author in 
1971, 7?. 7"^ for the Ypsilanti Public Schools. 
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of cont.-nt within Uu.- d.-p.^rUnont (i.e., McrW.n History. Civht, an.l/or '^''V "-''^ ^ ' 
I.>,ch to,-u-lK-r har. a specialty. V.ach snbjort receive. ,norc equa att ent nm than t 
would under the .-.elf-contained teacher. T.-arhcrs arc more inclined to keep '^P-^^- 
datc in their field of .poc iali zati on. It in easier to arrange inserv.ce or im.M.-tuu. 
time with the teacliers in this structure. 

Dep.a.ttncntali/ation has ne^.'^tive implications also. -Wore suj.ervisory per- 
sons are needed to coordinate the various areas of the curricul,^. Teachers l>ave 
the children for shorter periods of time so they don't know their students as well 
HS the self-contained teacher does. Curriculum is normally more structured and 
subject-oriented, not always considc^ring the total individual. Time is not flex- 
ible, -hiere .is -little, or no interdisciplinary inte^.ration of subject ,ueas. 

d. Team ToachimT is a pattern of grouping teachers that c-porcod. in ap- 
proximately l'95>rr~"lWessor J.T. Shaplin and Professor H.F. Olds have provided 
us with some of the most definitive descViiJtions of team teanhing. It is normally 
comi^osedof two or more professional members of the teaching team. Paraprofess- 
ionals (aids) are often an integral part of the team. Teams may ^ave different 
types of responsibility with different levels of pay (i.e.. differentiated staff- 
ing team leader, master teacher). Mutual planning, teaching and evaluation are 
the responsibility of the team, rather than the responsibility of any individual 
teacher There ir. a close working relationship among team members, and clearly 
' established lines of responsibility in planning together for instruction. 

e Different iat^ed^StfifJ-jn^ is .the best example of the oblique section of 
the trichoto;;;^."^'^" oblique relationship deals directly with the assigni.ient of 
teachers, in relation to the assignment of other individual teachers. Dwight 
Allen'^6 the "father of differentiated staffing", feels that we need a completely 
new approach to how we assign staff and the responsibility that we ^^signto 
them He feels that there is a better way of utilizing the staff and their 
talents, skills, interests and competencies, rather than all teachers, each 
having different competency levels, being paid the same a-nount of salarv for 
the end product. Teaching staffs are divided into different levels of compe- 
tencies and responsibilities. Allen established four levels of differentiated 
staff inp- (1) the associate teacher; (2) the staff teagher; (3) the senior 
teacher Vind {U) the master teacher. Each teacher is paid according to her level 
This type of "merit pay" is an incentive for the teacher to perform her described 
^spoi^fbilities well. Differentiated staff identifies different levels of respon- 
sibility and job functions with increased salary for higher levels of responsi- 
bility. Tlie most well-known and oldest differentiated plan in the United ..t,at.e-, ^ 
is in Temple City. California.* 



75chaplin. J.T.. and Olds, H.F., Team Tea c hing. (Harper and Row. I^iblishers, 
Inc. . N.Y. , 1961t) , pp. ?-3. 

"^^AllcMi, Dwight. "A Differentiated T.vaching Staff". (Gtanford University. 1971 ). 
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KKUJKE la- TM'irLK CITY D IFF.KHKNTIATKD 'JTM'F PLAIf, 1969-71^^ 



Non-Tenure 







Non-Tenure 


MASTER TFACilKR 
Doctorate or 
equivalent 




Tenure 


SENIOR TFJVCHER 
MA or equiva- 
lent 


J 


Tenure 


STAFF TEAJHER 

BA and Calif. 
Credential 




\^^^ 


\SSOCIATE TEACHER 
BA or Intern 








100^ teaching 
responsibilities 


100% teaching 
responsibil- 
ities 


60% staff 
teaching 
responsibilities 


^40^ Staff teach- 
ing responsi- 
bilities 


10 months 
$6,500-$9,000 


10 months 
$7,500-$ll,000 


10-11 months 
5li*,500-$lT,500 


12 months 
^15,6J46-$25,000 




INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE II 
$6,000-$T,500 






INSTRUCTIONAL AIDE I 
$1*, 000- $7, 500 






CLERKS $5,000-$7,500 





^Cooper, Jaines M. , "Differentiated Staffing: Some Questions and Annwcrs", 
T\\e National Principal , (Volume LI, ffh ^ January 1972), p. 51. 
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V. Ornani'/.rition and I)cr.i^:n of the CurriculuM - Pliuse XX J 1 1 (^-^y>^\;^«-^V^^ S^-^ 
% 

A. Purp:)Gcs: 'Vh<f:: Ciirriciilum Drvolopnu^nt Dosir.n Model is iiitc'n<lcd to con- 
jjo] idc'ite the efforts arui knowledr.c of t}ie procodi ng committee work tliat w/js com- 
pleted in Uh2 two models that h;ivc boen previously discur.scd. TY^.c iutrnjive 
innerviee effort of the TCCJCM (Teacher Centered Curriculum Inr.ervice Study 
Model) and ]>}Ki;;es XIX - XXIT has provided all participants, parents, teachers 
and administrators with a coimnon base knowledge of currioilAun understandinf^ , 
desi^:;n and implementation, and indepth investigation into the nature and in- 
fluences of 1 earning. 'Fhis complete inscrvice, if properly conducted, will 

act as a foundation for which the best possible curricui™ and school organi- 
zational pattern may be designed for the needs of that student population 
that the facility and inu-riculiun will be designed for. Most important, the 
involvement of the cliosen faculty, all who have diverse academic backgrounds, 
now have a common understanding of current educational theory, influences, 
and conte?nporary educational trends, that are necessary to make sound educa- 
tional decisions for curriculum design. In addition, you will find your parent 
participants knowledgeable and highly supportive of your final curricular 
design. All participants, teachers, parents and administrators, will have 
acquired the foundation for a common point of departure in actually beginning 
to design the curriculum phase XXII, B of the Curriculum Developm.ent Design (CDD). 

The intensive work that was completed during the District Curriculum Study 
Model (pCSM) and phases XIX - XXII has provided all participants with a specific 
and broad profile of the data and statistics, about what the needs of the dis- 
trict are, what the characteristics/conditions are of all facilities in the 
district, what present programs and school organizational patterns are presently 
being implemented in the district and a review of historic,' present and future 
curriculum patterns. 

During the implementation of the Curriculxom Development Design phases, all 
of the knowledge that has been reviewed will be applied toward designing the 
new facility and cin-riculum. 

B, Structure of the Committee: The committee is composed of teachers, 
parents and administrators. ^Phre are eleven (ll) basic steps to this phase of 
the total program. It is most important, howeve r, for the co nimii.tee to work as 

a committpp of the whole for each of these s teps. Tliere must be nearly unanimous 
Concensus for the adoption of all phases VI, VII and IX. • Keep in mind that all 
of the time and effort that has been expended' to this point, has been accomplished 
to provide all faculty member and parents with as fine an educational background 
as they would have received in the top teacher colleges in the United States. 
They have actually completed a more indepth study in education, than can be 
found in most teacher preparation college curriculum in the country. More im- 
portant is that the information they were reviewing, investigating and research- 
ing all has ])err;onal relevancy to each teacher now thnt }ie/she possesses actual 
teaciiTng experience in dealing with discipline, learning and curricular problems 
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within thoir own clu.nroom. Now ihey n,..y .pply f^' f ' 

through oxperi.nce, they know will ho most clTectivo for the education ol ,h,l.h.n, 

Historically, r.chool facilities have briefly developed their philosophy .-md 
KOuls for their new r,chool , and then imii.ediately beyun to develop the- educational 
specifications for the building. They have had little or no coupon ba.e of 
educational knowlc;dee from which the philosophy and coals arc developed. Al- 
thourh there is usually concensus at this point, educational jarp,on is often 
confused (i.e., non-xgraded versus ungraded, open space versus open classroom, 
team teaching versus\cooperative teaching, etc.). This ^'^^^i^^^^"!/"'^^'-^^:''^;^, 
plan ensures that tea^icrs know the nature of learning and the influences upon 
learning, regardless oK when he/she attended college, or regardless of the 
quality of formal teach^ preparation she received. 

C Procedure: Items\n each step of the ODC will be completed by small 
committees of one or two peVsons which report their findings back to the com- 
mittee of the whole a half d\y release-time inservice training sessions. Each of 
these sub-committees will distribute to the committee of the whole a summary 
report of one page or less. B^ief discussion of the report may ta).e Pj^^^ 
that meeting. Minutes of each \eeting of the committee of the whole should be 
kept and distributed to all participants, the day.after the meetings so that 
ther^e, exists a complete understanding of each sub-committee s report. 

After all steps have been orally reported, brief summaries distributed to 
the committee of the whole, and ensuring discussion completed on the contents 
of tie report, the committee of the whole is ready to complete the development 
of phase XXII, Program Design, which is the most critical phase of ^he entire 
Utopian Teacher-Centered Curriculum Inservice, Study, Design Model (TCCISDM). 

D. Program Design Development 

Step 1: 

Item A. Identify the Current Purposes of Education 
^ B. Review Goals of Quality Education 

C*. Identify Current National Priorities of Education 
d! Review State Common Goals of Education and Accountability 
Guidelines 

E. Review Your Local Board of Education Philosophy, Goals 
and Objectives 

F. Review Board of Educ^-tion Dictated Curricula 

G. Review Future Trends of American Education 

Step 2: 

Item H. List the Major Strengths of Phase XVIII 
I. List the Major Weaknesses of Phase XVIII 
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^'^^^^P 3: , T., * • 

Itrm J. Develop Local District nnd nchool Priori lioG of Mucution 

K. Dcve^lop T/Oc/il Buililinc Curriculum PhiloiU;phy 

I.. Develop T/Ocal Bui Inline Ho/il 3 

fltop U: T • -4. 4 • 

Item M. Uic-ntify Board of Kducation rriorities and Tniposed Limitations 

Step 5: ^ . 

Item N. Study Bou^^hner's Trichotomy School Organizational Design 

Model* 

0. Kstabli.sh a List of Outstanding Schools in Your State/ 

Neichboring States 
P. Develop a Teacher Visitation Schedule that Provides for Each 

Teacher to Visit at Least T-^/o (2) of the Schools on the 

List in It^m "N" 

Q. Orally Report, to the Committee of the Whole, the Observations 
of Your Visitaton 

Step 6: • M ^ 1 # 

Item R. Boughner's Trichotomy School Organizational Design i-lodel 

- Establish "Horizontal Grouping" for, the New School 

- Identify the "Oblique Relationship" for the New School 

- Identify "Vertical Movement" for the New School 

- Complete the "Trichotomy" Sheet 

Step 7: 

Item S. Develop Student Progress Procedures 

(1) Develop Philosophy for Recording Student Progress 

(2) Develop Philosophy of Reporting Student Progress to 
Parents 

Step 8: 

Item T. Establish Length of School Day, Flexible Recess Time, and 
Lunch Hour (Refer to Master Teacher Contract and Assistant 
Superintendent of Instruction) 
U. Identify Special Teachers and Programs 

V. Establish Pupil Teacher Ratio (Refer to Master Teacher Con- 
tract and Assistant Superintendent of Instruction) 
W. List Probable Student Activities and Sponsors 

Step 9: 

Item X. Recommendations of Educational Program Offerings 

Y. Recommendations for Basic Program Materials (Textbooks, etc.) 
Z. Recommendations for Supplemental Materials (Workbooks, 
Globes, etc.) 

^Utilize and refer to Figure 11, "Boug>ner's Trichotomy" and Worksheet. 
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AA. RcM^oiiiiruMi'lulionn for AV Kcjui imuMit 
necoiamon<l*»i ionn Tor AV MnttMMals 

Stop 10: 

lion CC. Ovdrv ProfosiJ ioru'il Book:) and For i odi criU; Hcriectin^^ lite 
Contorit of Items J-X 

Step 11: 

Item DD. Der,ir>n an Evaluation Inslriunf^nt and Stratef,y for nil krcii^^ 
of the Total Gcli,pol Pi'Ogram 

E. Evaluat Lon/Assei'.siaent of Curriculum Models 

Great claims have been made for curriculum innovations in the area of new 
organizational plans, teaching techniques, or curriculum patterns. Unfortunately, 
evaluation processes and instruments to objectively assess these innovations are 
usually very inferior. With the resurge of accountability, curriculum designers 
are attempting to develop more objective and accurate assessment models for 
student achievement and curriculum models/patterns. In addition, curriculum 
designers are attempting to develop methods and strategies for evaluating the 
process of curriculiun development itself. 

The current and most successful evaluation trend for assessing the 
curriculum and its affect upon 'earning is through the use of behavioral, pro- 
gram, instructional and/or performance objectives. Actual evaluation is the 
last step in the curriulum development process. First we must formulate a set 
of objectives and purposes. We select the content, learning resources and 
activities and then pilot it in a classroom/school . Now we evaluate, on the 
basis of expected student outcomes, and the earlier stated objectives and goals. 
After the evaluation, the curriculum is modified on the basis of the findings 
of the evaluation. As curriculiun development is an ongoing process, the process 
begins once again. The cycle may take from one to five years, depending upon the 
intensity and number of participants. 

Evaluation must be a K-12 endeavor. Too often the elernonlary and secon- 
dary scliools will separately evaluate A program without any dialogue or common • 
objective between them. I'he total vertical, horizontal and oblique* must be 
examined at the elementary and secondrjry schools simultaneously and work in 
conjunction with one another. 

One of the other areas of evaluation is that of behavioral changes. 
This includes the assessment not only of students, but of teacher's behavior 
also. The testing of stiadents achievement levels tells us only what the 
students have, or have not learned, but it may have significant Implications 
to what a teaclier*s weaknesses or strengths are. 

Tlie use of the PACER (MAT Achievement Test Analysis) item analysis com- 
puter printout will ' ident i fy not only what answers were most often missed on a 

*Refer to Figure 11, "iVichotomy Scliool Organizational Dor.if'.n Model". 
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test, but aliio what Iho frequency rc:;p(>ni;e w,-i:t,ifor everyone tukinr, the tcr.t, 
which aucotionn were frequently iniGr.ed ,ind what was the average re-.-.ponrie of 
tlie national norm, the ntrite nbrm, the ,U:;trict noi-m, the school nonn and the 
cUar, uverac.o. All of thir. information can !-,poc<fy to the teaclier whicli con- 
eenti-./skills her class did, or did not, acliievo. Che and por.r^ibly the principal, 
uhoiild carefully inver.ti ^^ate the materials in her clans, the curriculum, and/or 
her teaching r.tratogicn/methods . The r>ol f-ovaluation method of i nvesti/'.ation 
would most likely achieve more significant residts of teacher behavior mod- 
ification, than tlicr principal would, in his attempt to identify and solve the 
problem, either for or with, her. He should develop a method by which teachers 
will outline in the form of written objectives, what changes "they desire to make 
in a particular Jirea (i.e., use of different materials, grouping or toaehi ng 
tochiUijues ) , or what results they desire in a rjpecified period of time. 

An t?ffective curriculum evaluation process is Mtremely important in the 
present age of accountability. The public is asking whether or not we are 
properly allocating our resources toward appropriate- goals and producing desired 
educational student achievement. The trend is to more deeply involve the com- 
munity in the selection of educational goals. Parents and stojdents are de- 
manding involvement in the determination not only of education^!, goals, but 
educational priorities and in | some cases, the planning of , cuiH-icular programs. 
Whatever committee system is used at each of the levels of the evaluation; it 
should be stated that all those persons that will be affected by the program 
should have some type of a role in the curriuliam development- process . 

As there- presently exists a large dichotomy in educational circles about 
the use of behavioral objectives, the following is a f|ve basic phase evaluation 
process that is not based upon behavioral objectives.' 

1. Needs Assessment - The principals will determine the educational 
philosophy and -goals appropriate for his school. He should involve teachers, 
parents and students in this development process. The philosophy and goals are 
to be< written. Analyze how well the goals are being presently met m the school, 
and what improvements need to be made. 

2. Pr o fr ram Planning - The principal and faculty should -investigate the 
alternatives of programs that will meet the written goals and stay within the 
guidelines of the written philosophy and the Trichotomy, as listed earlier. 

3. Im£l^ent^a^i^_JvaA^ - As the new/altered curricular plan is 
implemented, an evaluation of the implementation will keep the principal aware 
of problems that are arising. 



'f^Center for the Study of EvJluation, CSE Elerhentary School Evaluatiojj. KU, 
(Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, Mass., 1972). 
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»». Pi,-o^r<>r,nJ'[vnj2^'ilion_ - Aftc-r Uu: prof:rMjn h; inipl ( nuMitc^d Ihvrc inuy be 
a number of Z\inn,'fr,/iilU-t'nlyonr, that hr.vc to be made. TV prof.roi^r. rvaluati-ju inu-.t 
be made for probUmr, arfd iJtaff recommond.it ion:5 . 'Huii will provide tlie prin>:ip.il 
with information a:; to how, when and whore rhancer, ;;hould ho conni-lered . 'Hiuj 
will take place for the firct year or two. 

5. Outcome Evaluation - At the completion of the first or is'-cond year 
of the procrain, the on]y method of judcintj the ijuccess of the program ij to. 
ascertain- whether it should be continued, altered or rejected is to evaluate 
all of the coniponentG of the program, i.e.; curriculum, Trichotomy, materials, 
resources, facilities, classroom learning environment, attitudes of students, 
teachers and parents, equipment and effectiveness of staff. Many types of 
referenced tests may be used to measure pupil pcrfoiniance, or attitudes, at;ain:-.t 
a control (jroup. Self-evaluations may be used to identify teacher competen^-y " 
problems and to establish a strat^^gy for changes of her weaknesses. 

VI. Validation of the Curriculum Design Model - Phase XXIV (^^^V'^^^^*''^ 

" A. Coitimittee Structure: The validation on Part I and II must be completed 
by the original committee that made the initial study in each phase of the .eft- 
hand coTumn. 

B. Procedure: 

Part I: ReTSr to- your completed copy of Figure 11 ("Boughner's Trichotomy 
School Organizational Design Model") that you completed in phase XXIII. You have 
identLffed, in the center of the Trichotomy*, four m^jor curriculum components for 
youry^chool's organizational design: (l) Curriculum Philosophy; (2) Student 
Grouping (horizontal grouping); (3) Teacher i\t\/3ilcy^v.V»ps( oblique Rv;\aV^Vr.^y i ^nd 
(I4) Administrative Ovc,aAuatioW (vertical lAcve^evVt;.) • 

To validate your Trichotomy selections for the organization of your new 
school, write on the "Curriculum Validation Sheet, Part I", (next page), each of 
the Trichotomy results (as taken from Figure 11) in the appropriate headings, 
(1) (2), (3) and (k) . Then, referring to the 4 eft -hand column, place an X 
in those'boxes under the Trichotomy headings that are in philosopWcal/functional 
conflict with the data that was previously researched/collected by the eommittee/s 
during that phase. 

Part II: Refer to blank 1, 2, 3 and I4 of Part T and fill in the blanks 
in Part II with the s.-une words. Refer to the left-hand column of each trichotomy 
heading, place an "X" in those boxes where the headings are in phi 1 osc^hica] or 
functional conflict with the actual items that the original committee drafted 
during pliase XXIII, section D, "Pi-ogram Design Development". 

*Refer to Figure 17 . 
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C. Valid ily Tn'*.t nunc Is ; 
FKJURK 19. - UTCCrSDM . 



CIJHIUCUMJM VALIDITY :'>HKhT 



Hrhool N.irnc 



Chn ii*jrian 



Date 



Part I: ^ . 

Directions: VWl in the information for] blanks 1, 2, 3 and as identified 
in yoiir complc trichotomy in Fignre 11. fljeferring to the left-hand pliase , 
column place an in those boxes where the headings are in philosophical ur 

functional" confl ict with the researched/collected data tliat was v;ppleted during 
that phase of the UTCCISDM. 



PHASE 



I. 
II. 

III. 

v., 

VI. 

VII, 

vii: 

IX. 

nl 

XH,. 

XIII. 

XIV. 

XV.. 

XVI. 

XVJI. 

XVIJI . 

XIX. 

xxl 

XXI. 

XXIJ. 

^XIII. 

xm. ' 

TOTAL Vl' 



Curriculum Phi 1 o^^^ojlv/ 



'student Grouping 
( Hor i zontal ) 



Teacher Groaping 
(Obl i que) 



3. 



A.lni nistrative 
Organ izat^n 
(Vert i cal ) 
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School ri'ime 



Cha i nnan 



Date 



Part TI: 

Directions: Fill in the information for blanks, 1, 2, 3 and h, as Identified 
in the r,arae bl'inks on Figure 13, Part 1/ Referring to the left-hand phase colriinn, 
place an "X" in those boxes where the headings are in philosophical or functional 
conflict with the* actual items that the original committee drafted during Phase 
XXITI, Section D, "Program Design Development". Place a "NA" (not applicable) in 
those boxes which have no relevance to the Phase XXIII column. 



PHASE XXII I. D, "Program Design" 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

E, 
E. 



0. 
H. 



M. 



T. 



Current Purposes of Ed. 
(^als of Quality Ed. 
National Priorities of Ed. 
State Common CJoals 
T/:)cal Board of Ed. Phi- 
losophy 

Local Board of Ed. Goals 
Local Roard of Ed. Ob- 
jectives \ 
I/)cal Board ofxEd. Dic- 
tated Curricula 
Future Trt^nds of Amer. Ed. 
Major Strengths of 
Phase XVIII 
I/Dcal Board of Ed, 
Priorities 

I/^cal Board of Ed. Tmr>osed 

Li m i _t a t J o n n_ ____ 

Docs at least one of these 
Trichotomy items solve the 
major weaknesses identi- 
fied in Riase XXIIT, E, 
r.t,ep_ T Ij I? 



Curriculum 
Philosophy 



1, 



Jes 
No 



Student 
Grouping 
(Horizontal ) 
2. 



Jes 
No 



Teacher 
Grouping 
( Obi i que ) 



3. 



Jes 
No 



Administrative 
Organization 
(Vertical ) 



Jes \ 
No 
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n/''^..lerpret,aU<>n of the "irPCC KU-l-f Curricul urn V.-aidily ;'l.M-ln : 
P;irl T: 



There is-no "n.uac formula" of the rmnber of "X" r..pon.es t.h.t you mu.i 
o S.lIdUv Wheels to valid.ae your developed school or,:an v/.at.on.-il 
have on the Validity ..MllLo lo v.h j ^ndir^-itP a Dorfect validation quo- 

desicn. zero "X" '.J;"!;]; /^"n^ ' ac "oon^i ttee should 

^^^^"^ '°%r;:ur"^rorSr"r o^'e^^^ th^re are no incon- 

''''H,.r 'o^a ^ack of t .acher con.nit.ent to the orcani national desien and 
gruitien, or a lack of ^^^^^^ -x.. .esponses, the 

Tntiie T' 'choton.y results .should be reviewed, and then altered. 
Part II: 

With the exception of the last question, there .hould be no "X" responses, 
thererre^"^";r4onses, the co..ittee Should i^^^^^ t^e .ason for^the 

then build a strategy to solve the weakness. 
Siaranary: 

If there were a large number of negative responses to Part I or Part IT, 
the ccnJt'tee Of ^he whole Luld repeat the entire Phase X. Ill once again, 
followed by the completion again of the Validation Riase XXIV. 

Now that the Boughner Txichotomy has been successfully developed and 
validaterthe faculty nay turn its efforts toward developing educational 
specifications for the new facility. 
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CHAPTER VIII THE DEVJJLOPMKNT OF KDUCATIOI.'AL f^PKCIFICATIONS 

What are echicational specifications? What develops them? Hovr_ 
detailed should they he? Are they really necessary? Lo-ical questions. 
Yes. Tasily answered? ^lot really. 

A functional, ve 11 -organ i z e d educational facility ref]ects a 
considerable effort in planning, and an architect that is able to 
interpret an e<l\icational program. 

Let us take each of the four questions above separately and 
attennt to answer them. First, "What are educati^u-.l g oeci fications? 
'They 'are simply a program, list, chart, etc., of educational require- 
nents a district will provide for the architect. It is the educator s 
written picture of everything, educationally speaking, th^t is desired 
in a facility and how it functions independently as well as how it 
relates to the total school plan. 

What should develop the educational specifications? This task is 
usually undertaken by a large committee of interested persons. .here 
is no exact number nor is there a perfect way to organize such a 
committee. '^hese- decis ions are influenced by the interest and size of 
the community as well as the type of facility to be erected. 

The third question is, "How detailed should the specifications be?" 
T'hey should include everything the committee can tell the archli^ect 
about the functioning of the building, but at the same time they should 
not restrict the architect to a preconceived design. An extreme, and 
comical example would be having every department located in the center 
of the building. This would then dictate a building ten^to twelve 
stories high. Absurd, yes, but graphically indicates a don't. 

The last question, "Are they really necessary?" Yes. There is no 
way to design a building to be functional when the function is unknown. 

The next few pages contain a brief outline of areas to be 
considered. This merely T)rovides a guide to an individual involved in 
school planning and should not be interpreted as the only (Tirection to 
follow. 

A philosophical, statement by the board of education and/or the 
planning committee is appropriate, however, it nay be so general it 
cannot be interpreted by an architect and transpos ed into a pnysical 
facility. r:xai,pie: The board of education lesires to erect the 
finest educational facility possible, and to provide educational 
experiences for the individual in order to have him function in a 
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denocratic society. ^^leoret i cally , this is fine; but it would he most 
difficult to translate this statement into mortar, Rlass, steel, and 
wood . 

Tnnediate consideration should be ^^ven to the type of program to 
be offered -.nd the manner in which it will be conducted, Anong the 
'lany questions of concern should be: 

Hi gb_Sc}i o ol^ 

1. ^^^r.ber of students to be housed. 

2. number of periods per day. 

3. Length of periods. 
U , Type of schedule. 

5. Orcanization of subject areas. 

6. House plan. 

7. Integration of subjects. 

8. Administrative organization. 

9. Counseling plan. 

10. Teacher /student ratio. 



a.- Kntire building, 
h. Foroachsubject. 

11. individualized instruction. 

12. Independent study. 

13. AI\ternative educational prograir . 
1^4 , Lift^rary. 

a. riedia Center. 

b. Resource Center. 

c. Professional Library. 

15. Large or small group instruction. 

16. Inter-depar tnent instruction. 

17. / Team teaching. 

18/ Computer instruction. 

19. Vocational programs. 

20. Teacher aides. 



riementary School 



1. 


Self--contained classroom. 


2. 


Open space facilities. 


3. 


Team teaching . 


U. 


N on -graded approach . 


5. 


Library. < 


6. 


Audio visual programs. 


7. 


Oui dance program. 


8. 


Teacher work rooms. 


9- 


Pen edial facilities 


10. 


Recreation facilities. 



a . Inside, 
b . Outs i de . 
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The prcoodiiu! Tints are not intended to ha all inclur^iv-, but 
sinply to provide l)asic questions that nust be answered. 

The lOfTical orogrer.s i on should then be the c ons i d- r at i on of each 
facility or'departncnt and its r^irticular need and function. The 
departments can be listed easily, but additional space reanirenents 
nay "bocone more difficult. 

Math 
Science 

Administration 

Counseling 

Phys i cal ?:!clucat ion 

T^ngl i sh 

Social Studies 
Art 
Musi c 
Library 

Special Education 
Industrial Arts 
Iloi^ie Economics 
Vocat i onal Educat i on 

* '_i s c ej 1 a n e o_u s^ A^JL^A 

L a 7" u a e T, ab s 
Science Storage Roons 
Teacher Preparation Poons 
Audi tor i urn 
Cafeteria 
r ark inc 

Conference Rooms 

Audio Visual Storage 

I'calth Room 

Tiavatory Facilities 

CoiiFiunity Poom 

Display Areas 

Professional Library 

Furniture Ct or ar,e 

Dark ^oom 

School Bus Area 

3i cycle Facilities 

Depart nental Offic(!?s 

Larne Group Instruction Areas 

O\itdoor S. uv 'Tature Area 

Outdoor Physical Education Facilities 

Outdoor Athletics 

Vault 

Broadcasting StufHo 
Co-.put'-r Trrninal s 
Sv/'inninr^ Pool 
Cus t od al St or ace 
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rtaf f Hi n ^ Foon 
Lockers 

nhippin^; and Prr-^iyinc 
Plnn^ tar iurn 
Field !Io\ise 

The preceding: lle-iG nust be considered as only a prelininary 
outline. The (^rader^ to be accornnodated » number of stiidents, amount 
of iiollars , and future ex.j>ansion are inriucncinc factors affecting 
school pi ann i nc • 

^o show additional division in the preparation of specifications, 
two exanples are indicated. They list the facilities that they may 
incvorporate in two separate departments. 

A d Ti in i_s t_r ajt^i Jip^S^ojro) ex^ 

1 Principal's Office 

1 ^Secretary's Office (Principal) 

2 Assistant Principals' offices 

2 Secretaries' Offices (Assistant Principals) 
1 Conference Room • 
1 Attendance Office 

1 Director of Student Activities Office 

1 Public Address Room 

1 General Office {2 receptionists) 

1 Cwitchboard 

2 Lavatories 

1 Drinking Fountain 

lLounge(kitc>\enette) 

U Counsel inR Offices 

1 Stcr^.ce Room for student records 

1 Reception Area for counseling 

Staff mailboxes 
1 Clinic 

1 nurse's Office 

3 riscellaneous Offices (psychologist, visiting teacher, etc,} 
R Department Offices 

1 Public Tel ephone 
1 \/ork Poom 

Appropriate telephone service 

Intercom telephone system 
1 Built-in key cabinet 

1 \:ardrobe closet for office personnel and visitors 
1 Lost and Found Area 

The example indicated above would be for a secondary buildiur>, 
however, with the deletion of some facilities it would be appropriate 
for an elementary administration complex. 

Phv_sJ cjil_ "!d_uc at i on 

1 Gyjnnasium (divisible) 

Bleach-er Heating (folding) 
1 L'restling Room 

o 157 
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1 \/eif^ht Trainin^^ Hoon 

2 ntorace Roons ( P . . equipment) 

2 Instructors' Offlct-s (Male, Fomale) 

1 Ilealtli Room 

2 Locker Roons 
2 Sliover Hoons 

1 Laundry Room ^ 

2 Towel Storage Rooms 
1 Gwimning Pool 

1 P. A. Room in Pool area 

Observation Area (below pool) 

1 Pool Equipment Storage Ai^ea 

2 Training Rooms 
1 Ticket Booth 

h Softball Diamonds 

1 Baseball Diamond 

2 Dug -outs 

1 Soccer Field 

1 Football Field 

2 sets Bleachers 
1 Press Box 

IJight Lights 
1 Scoreboard 

1 Field House 

1 Equipment Apparel Storage Area 

1 Seasonal I]quipment Storage Area 

2 Locker Rooms 
2 Shower Rooms 

2 Training Rooms 
1 Movie Room 

First Aid Facilities 

Lavatory Facilities 

2 Spectator Lavatories 
1 Refroshi^ent Stand 

Spectator Parki ng 
Bus Parking 
1 Track 

1 Pole Vault Area 
1 Shot-put Area 
1 High Jump Area 

The two preceding examples provide a list of spaces desired by a 
committee developing educational specifications. It now becomes 
necessary to provide a written description as it pertains to ef^ch of 
the spaces. This direction may be in the form of location in the 
building, size, function within the departmental complex, relationship 
to other departments, or relationship to exterior areas. It should als 
contain information regarding entrances and exits, equipment, capacity, 
shape, and may contain color suggestions for specific reasons. 
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The final 1 i t of itt-is for cons iderali on nay pertain to either the 
educational process directly or to the phyr.ical structure and naintenance 
of the building. These items are listed below. 

Demountable walls 
Folding parti tions 
Gtudy carrels 
Meeting rooms 
Drinking fountains 
Crowd gates 

P. A. system » 

Bell system 

Fire alarm system 

Sprinkler system 

Lighting (natural and artificial) 
Use of gla'ss 
Interior classrooms 
Showcases 

Corridor bulletin boards 

Floor coverings (ceramic tile, carpet, etc.) 
Air conditioning 
Student lounge 

Color schemes » 

Cleaning operation (vacuum) ^ 
Window coverings 
Publi c telephones 

Warning system (fire, theft, etc.) 

Elevator 

Boi ler room 

Custodial shop 

Custodial locker room 

Trash disposal 

Shipping and receiving areas 
Flag pole 

Bus, truck, pedestrian traffic 
Parking 

It is evident ^rom the preceding pages, the development of 
educational specifications is not an easy chore; nor should it be taken 
lightly. There must he a considerable^ a'^onnt of time invested in the 
or-;anization and planning to prepare the coru'iittee for this purpose. 
Committee visitations before and during the preparation of specificati 
is alw,ays recommended. 

The final document, as prepared by the committee, (approved by 
the beard of education and presented to the architect) should be clear 
and precise. A document that is vague will lead to confusion and 
interruption, whlxrh will ultimately mean a building that will not 
function as intended. 
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CHAPTER IX SfTE GELECTION 



Like all aspects of planning for a new educational facility, 
there is extensive work, research, and discussion involved. Site 
selection is no different. There is no easy route, no set pattern, 
and very seldom are there two identical situations. Tt is hoped that 
the suggestions and questions that follow will prove to he guidelines 
In assisting with the correct solution for any particular decision. 

ip'ollowing is an attempt to illustrafte six areas of investigation 
when considering site acquisition. These are cost, surrounding 
biisiness, existent or proposed housing, transportation, public 
utilities, soil conditions aid terrain, and size. 



Cost 



The ideal situation is to have purchased sites in advance of an 



anticipated building program. This is an example of pre-planning as 
opposed to the statement, "We need another building, where can we put 
if" Of course, the other advantage is simply having purchased sites 
in the past would have saved the district considerable cost. Although 
purchasing sites in advance of the actual need saves considerable suras 
of money, the hoard of education may be severely criticized. The 
criticism is based on land purchased hy a school district is no longer 
taxable. Herein lies the adage--"darned if you do; darned if you don t. 

V7hen it becomes necessary to purchase land for construction, a 
consideration should be the number of persons involved in the sale. 
Tt should he hoped that the entire parcel may he purchased from one 
individual. When this occurs, negotiations take place between two 
parties. If it becomes necessary for the board of education to 
negotiate with more than one party, the price of land often increases 
from parcel to parcel. The end result is often an excessive cost for 
the necessary number of acres t6 ultimately drop the idea of a particular 
area and begin seeking a second or third choice. 

An additional consideration in purchasing is the idea of obtain- 
ing land in excess of the necessary acreage. The idea is advantageous 
for four reasons: first, cost per acre decreases as the number of 
acres increases. Second, the additional land will allow for future 
additions to the educational facility. Third, there is the potential 
of future useage for additional facilities (transportation building or 
warehouse). There are additional possibilities which can include a 
vocational building, special education facilities, or outdoor education 
park. Finally, additional land purchase may preserve land and thus 
avoid housing or industry construction close to educational facilities. 
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Let us firLit coniiider tlie question of roads. The ideal situation 
is to liave selected a location wliere a facility is accessible from 
two different directions. At t>ie L^ane tiiae, it's convenient to have 
the roads end at the school so i ncomi ng/outcoi n^; traffic does not have 
to CO through a residential area. This situation provides for minmum 
difficulty with buses, driving students, and reduction of vehicle noise. 
The least*^ preferable situation exist^ when a school nust be located 
near a primary road or freeway. This location has excessive vehicle 
traffic^ noise . It often creates a ppCblen of exiting the- school site 
and nercinc with traffic. In addition, there is the problen^of 
pedestrian crossincs and the increased possibility of- an accident. 

When posGiljle, a site should he selected where little or no 
business exists. To separate bh.s businesses into t\ro categories for 
discuf^sion purposes is appropriate here. One, industrial ^nisiness-- 
this situation has the obviou*= potential problens of noise, snoke , large 
trucks, traffic cont:estion, and ultinately a nunber of po^ssible 
distractions. The connercial business is- the second cate'^ory. Usually, 
there are fewer trucks and less noise^and snoke. However, the nunber 
of vehicles increases. Tlie other concern at the secondary level has 
to do. with tlie question of skipping school and the potential problens 
related to theft. Additional explanations could be developed, but with 
the surface information indicated, there should be ample caution 
i n d i c at e d . 

T;70 additional considerations should be pointed out at this tirae. 
Roth airnorts and railroads are inportant to our leisure tine activity 
as well as to the business world. However, both nay pose either a 
safety or a sound problem in the everyday operation of an educational 
f ac i 1 i ty . 

Kxis_t_enJ:^ oj^ J^oj? o 5^d_ Jlpji sjj}^ 

In the case of an elenentary building, serious consideration should 
be f:iven to locating the facility in a highly populated area. Wlien 
this occurs, the transportation of students decreases, therefore the 
traffic congestion, potential nunber of pedestrian accidents, and the 
total operating costs all decrease. In addition, the school often 
becoraes the focal point for connunity activity thus leading to a 
positive Reeling between comnunity and school. 

Ilcvever, it is felt the opposite is true when erecting a secondary 
facility. ^he high school ordinarily is much larger and acconmodates 
students from a greater distance? than does the elementary building. 
This increases the potential nu-nber of vehicles; therefore, noise, 
conrestion, and potential acci^-nts increase. In addition, the area 
needed to erect a secondary building should be four to five tines larger 
than an elr^.entary site. This fact usually dictates a site being 
selected outside the residential area. 

A connon-sense approach to school construction sliould be to erect 
school facilities as new -reas develop. i s will eliminate the cost 

of purchasing buses and transporting students until a btiilding is 
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conplete and then roai^rancing boTindari'-s to adjust the rer.pcctlve 
school porulations. This planning (lictates a close uorkinG relations- 
ship with a city planning connission and the school board. 

P uhjLi j:^ U ti J i^tjLeA 

The utility conpanies uust he considered whenever school aites 
being considered. Ordinarily, very few problems exist when^sites 
selected in a new development. Acconmodati ons can be raade and 



ar e 
ar e 

costsrenainataminimum. 

V/hen a site is selected outside a populated residential area, or 
where no business or industry functions, high costs of installation 
and/or maintenance may exist. 

The architect must also do sone very careful planning of the 
structure relative to utilities. In recent years, problems have existed 
relative to the various power sources available. Huch questions as 
the availability of gas vs. oil for heating purposes, the telephone 
syste-ii and the consideration of a private company vs. Bell Telephone 
Company, and finally the water and sewage sources were extremely 
important considerations in site selection. . 

So i 1_ Conditions and Terr ain 

The least expensive parcel of land, although it nay be located 
in the desired general area for school construction, nay not be the 
best bargain. Coil tests should be conducted prior to the purchase of 
the land. Conditions below the surface nay create i n s amount ab le 
problems or situations that cause construction costs to become 
prohibitive. The two simplest examples are rock formations or a high 
water table. If these conditions exist and building proceeds In spite 
of costs, problems may continue in the future as the building settles 
and an excessive amount of cracking occurs. 

The terrain may assist in the design of a uniquely different^ 
structure, and at the 5ane time create an undesirable building. For 
example, if tie architect is 'requested to build a one-story building 
on a small, unlevel or hilly parcel of land, it nay become necessary 
to shape a building and create "clumsy*' traffic patterns. Although an 
architect views pach building design as a challenging opportunity, 
many tines circumstances are created that inhibit good, over-all design. 

The converse is true when the site is large and no specific 
direction is given relatirve to the number of levels. Th(^re exists a 
number of fine examples throughout the country where buildings have 
bncone a part of the land and ''fit'' beautifully. The i nt e r i or s tud en t 
traffic and exterior vehicle traffic all move smoothly, which is the 
ultimate desired pattern. 

R i 2_e^ 

There exists a number of formulas to use when determining the 
nf^cessary acreaf.e for school construction. For example: 
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^^leneii lary H clio ol 

1-1/2 to ? aci'os/lOO ntudonts 

5 acres plus 1 aoro /lOO students 

10 aiTos plus 1 acre/500 students 

These tend to indicate a parcel of land of seven acres for a 
larf^er l)uilding and appear to be a good Kuide. ^ 

Junior nigh School 

2 a c r e s / 1 0 0 students 

10 acres plus one acre/lOO students 

?0 acres plus 10 ncros for physical educaT^ion and athletics 

These formulas, plus the many others that ex i s t , i ndi cat e 
approx inate ly 25 acres is desirable. 

High Hchool 

3 acres/100 students 

20 .acres plus 1 acre/lOO students 

A nystical figure of 50 acres is •often used as a minimum 
site size for hi^h school construction. 

^ 

The total utilization of land is the primary consideration when 
land acquisition is being considered. The school architect should be^ 
involved in all conversations relative to land purchase and pre- 
planning of the building. VHien sufficient land is available, the 
restrictions on building design become less. Conversely, a minimum 
parcel of land often dictates a multi-level facility. 

It is evident from the considerations mentioned that site selection 
is a most important consideration in school const rue tioji- The architect 
should be involved, his guidance requested, and his suggestions 
considered seriously. Although ^xci tencnt exists during the time ol 
planning and c ons t r uci t on , it must be remembered that the facility will 
be used and maintained for a number of years. A good choice of site 
will help avoid problems in the future. 
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CHAPTER X GUinnLin-KS FOR SCHOOL 30IID ISSUE UOHK]:Pf) 

When y(?&^make house calls or contac4:s . . . 

Have a nental outline of what you are coinc to say: 

V. Tn"J;roduce yourself and explain your connection \/ith the 

schools. ("Hello, I'n !!ary Poppins from Disney PMementary 
Scliool 

2. Ask if they know about the bond' election. 

3. If the answer is yes, ask if there are any questions you ^ 
, can answer or ' ny l«fornat.ion you can relate that would 

bettor enable then to Adders t and »the issue.-< 

U. If the ansv^er s no, ask if you cCan have a few ninutes to 
explain the issue. 

5. Thank the individual for his time, and reTaind bin that he can 
call either you or the* school if a question should ariose. 

Gome s\icC^stions . Z . " ^ 

1. Don't ask a pf-rson how he will vote. (VJe are interested in 
^his intentions, but this should become apparent during ^our 
couversa-tion . ) You can^ ask if he knous how' his neighbors or 
friends feel about the bond issue.; 

2. Don't spend timS with belligerent citizens who ^irnply wanl Lu 
^rgue. (Thank then for answering ^he door and leav^.) 

3. Tf^you are asked a questiW^you cannot answer, promise to r,et 
an' answer ; . . AND DO IT by callinf, vonald Puck, your 
building principal. 

U. PCeep your presentation brief and to the point. 

5. Know the answers to questions you nay be a'^l^ed. (A list of 
possible questions and answers can be issied, as found in 
another supplenent.) (Renenbpr, help is only a telephone call 
away . ) 

. How many people will vote "no'' in this election has boon 
detewiined, and it is imperative to get all the *'yes' 
sunport possible to outnumber the ''no*' vote . 
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-T'l-iDle l^incPvOOjc ^jo_r ^ f^^li^.ol. ^J^^Ol^, J'Pi"i*-^/A 

7. f focti ve ^jict ion duj^ends on you, Vi.oze of you vlio talk to your 
n ei, Vi* s , r^pread 'e ^;ood wordi^ o/ovide information on ahsontec 
hal Votinf:, ; and get out the Y]:S_ Vote. The success ^of your appeal 
depends on youf :^i::ple; understj^indahle , personalized presentation of th 
is3ues to^the voters. It depenc^s on the' [jood inpression all c?f our 
bond workers n;^.ke^ on people. \ * ' ^ 

It VrouNl folly to outline for you H_aW to talk to your nei-;hLors 

If you are convin'^ed iof your story, if you .know, it is ri^^Tit, )inder- 
stan(:able^ and positive, r.nd if at tlie s a:ie tiine you have r*?spect for 
Lhe con s.i (T'e r 0^1 - opi n'i on s of otiiers , you will do a ^oo^ Job--and tliat 
]ica>^3 'ou wi'll'auass a ^^ooAly nurrvbevT of YT]o vr^^es. 

^'our _^i.r_st Job J A J*'.^ J^LJ? J?/- JL^^ Hince 

t i^ie , "iTTrrey , and enorcy are linited, these are the people to whom we 
"•:ust tell our story, and in c c I'x vi n c i nr. , oynpathetic nann^r. 

Your best approacl^i is' to telephone or pay a call on these parents 
1 n- their hones These visits should be friendly, brief, but chatty. 
TVlk about' th<r school s i t uat i on --discus s the school problems that can 
be solved by advance prepa'?*ation a'nd .necess^iry funds. 

1^ Be cheerful and friendly. The person who answers the door 
is doing you a favor, not vice versa. 

2. Before you approach a door, be sure you know the nane'of 
the fanily that liv^s there. It is always "the best and 
friendliest approach if you- can say, '^Good Afternoon. You 
nust be . Robert -Jones." * « 

3. ' 'Alvays identify yours elf^early in your conversation, "l*n 

your neighbor, !!rs . Raynond Gmi-th , of tlie Citizens for 
Schools.* 'I ^Live on Gouth Street." 

h. Always state your purpose ^ *'We are callinf^ to /register 
support for the school bond election to bc'held Monday, 
Novenber 12 ^ " 

, 5; Be prepared to answer questions. Attached are fact sheets 
prepared to help you. 

G * Most of all , know where additional pertinent infornation 

can be obtain'ed. "I can ' t answer that quest, ion ri^ht off ^ 
hand," you night say, "but ^f you will call the School 
Boar^i Offices th^y will be able to tell yoU." Or, better 
still: "I'^ -orry, T can't answer that offhand, but I'll 
drop by (or Cj.il you) tonorrow and let you ];now." If you 
. ' promise to call aga5n, thounn/, be sure to do it. 
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1 ' -^cn't ■„(,i'i-y .-il'out aot V.no'J'inr, all tlio ann v--r-, . \TU;:ht now 
von know nore t.'i.-m 00 percont of the vot.-n. Arfd wh-it you 
don't 1-n'bw, yon can find ont and let your qu- ^- 1 i oiu? r know. 

1. Leave lU^era^ urc so people liave in print nore of the "story 
tliat you have hif,]ili(ihted in a few non'iits. 

2. It does not pay to argue with people. Yo^iiL Jl? A^JJ^A .L^. -^-O 
arojjs^ p_jj5it^_e_ intej^^^ and f^ive infornation. If they 
imlicato that they" don't a^ree with you, c^-^^ ^^'^'^ ^ ^^^f 

,i)i^ snile, leave then as ojiickly and f^racefully as possible, 
;^'and note their attit^ide on your listinf^. 7bere are plenty 
of others , undecided voters , to \7orry ah out . 

3. Don't jet upset. ::hen people are rude or non -conni tt al , be 
friendly and rer.pecbful anyway. Leave literature for them 
to look over. Tn i i up os s ih 1 o s ; t uat i on s , leave quickly and 
P'o ] i 1 0 1 y . 

)u Oon't ask people ahout their political convictions. If you 
ask a stran^^or h'ow he voted, he will most likely tell you, 
"it's none of y'aur business," and he will he rifiht , ^^o. 
^ That's why I sufif.est you ask if he knows how his neighbors 

or friends feel about the bontl issue. 

' ]io\j TO Fi:iD OUT j,nTjmu^T_ j^r)j:TNG_ 

^ 

ne tactful in ascertaining a^ person's school financing views. You 
will usually now before your conversation with \\\n is over. For 
1 n s t an c e : 

You! "Goor^ (evening, I'm your neighbor, Gt^orge 

Jonc of the Citizens Tor nchools Conraittee. 
( Pausrr ; 
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^rlondly: ''Glad to know you. Tliat's a f^ine or f: an i z at on . 

(You already know just about where you stand with 
bin. ) 

^ -Or he T . i - h t s ay 

-rlendly: "^:nni -\/},at do you vant?" (Yt)u'll Vnow where 
you stand wl tli bin.) 

";:o'ro rH»ci al ly ari/^'ous to r-^'lr.tcr support 
Tor the very i-.portant '^.p M>ial - - "^1 • i-^^n 
on ::ovoi b-r \? . (P^Mi^e ) 

"Y'^r. , T'v- h^^ard about it. '?>o ycui tnir.k it will 

f^ r. o O 9 '* 



'r 1 ad ly 



-Or - 
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"r Ur 'V^' '.-rpn V : "['^"-not for any ^ore i.ax.-'-. Alrca.ly too 
, "" hirh . " - -Cr- . 

> 

Pv now you r.>iOuld have a pretty coad ic'oa where either of your 
customers ntena. Yet yon Veep tarKin-. d ! r, c u-. s i it: the need for the 
school "hond ioone, uhat it will nean for the i r.^or t.-nt y earr, anead and 
sonethtn^ of Just how everyone, especially children, will oe benefited, 
^ut you interject :;oMe pannes to ;:et the people's reactions. ' hey are 
sure to react in so;ie way and that is what you want. 

K. Don't he (1 i s cour a^ed if a few people r.-fuse to talk to^you. 

T?f.ruMiber that just one vote on a hlock or area nif^ht change the 
whole tide of the election. 

^ t,s ".oon as von leave a house, nark all tlie infornation you 

cane to ^et" on your sheet. You ray think at the tine /you will 
never forj^et "'rs . huhevarrn and he_r funny reaction. But ^ou^^ 
will --unless you nark it down, "nee: "What to ;:ark on Cr.rd 
followins suf.^e-^ted telephone approach. 

r, j_i^^j_s t_e d. TleJ e o .v\ ?yjL\^S-}^-^P, J^PrATJ^^ X^X^- = 

SMILE : 

?.'r (Mrs ) _*? (Wait for an answer.) My nane is . 

and I'n a neTfThWr" o> yours over heie on Street. Are you av/are 

that there willAe a school bond election held on Monday, ..ovenber 1^ 
ftrr a bonding issue for our school district? (Wait for an answer.) 

If vonr party answers "no," explain the particulars of tiie issue, 
emphasizing trenendous crowtli that increased enrollnents have brought. 
If they answer "'yes," tell them it's nice to talk to people who keep 



abreast of conmunity affairs, and ask then if they have any particular 
questions on the issue which you mic^it answer for^.then. If asked^-nut 
only if you are as k c d- - i de nt i f y yourself as a i.enber of Citizens for 
Schools. Don't Arii.u^: If your party takes a real strong stand ai;a_i_n_st_ 
the bond i'sTueT thank then very politely for their t i ne - -an d _ hang up . 
Above all, never cone right out and ask your party how they intend to 
vote on the issue. ''any will volunteer this infornation, one way or 
another, during the conversation. Your own g^od j ulgnen . will usually 
enable you to decide how your party stands. If, based on the 
conversation, you are unable to decide how they stand, it is wisest to 
consider then a "no" vote. 

MAKE CCRTAin TO MARK FACH CARD FROM WHICH YOU MAKE YOUR CALL "fKS" OR/' 
••;jo" OR "?". 

S u e s t e d ? e l_e i:]. o_nA Approach to_ "jjY.y^O}i:Y_S}}J: V_0_T E_"_ _oji_ A^JL^Ai O-P- ^Da^ 



'.milk; 



.'r ('Tb ) ? (Wait for answer.) ".y nane is , 'ind I ' ra 

calling on behalf of the Citizens for Schools.; As you know, there is 
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..n MporlMil ..l<M,.Lion Mon-lay in which v.'e are beln,^ a.koa to proyido_a 
b ni Hsie to huild a new .chool. .>vnce every "YKS" vole is v.ta in 
t ' i otlon. we wondered if we ..Icht help insnre_your vote. you 

tr-.M.nort-.LIon to the-polls, bauy-sitter services, or anyth.nc 
oiso l!i order to c^'t to the polls on Monday? 

If ,iny -.uch 'Services are required, he oure to make a note of 
it .-^nd r.'et Die irifornation to your Area Chairnan. 

•w_^:_AT_ TO MAHK S'l'SJ3Il 

1. -lar^-G of all persons of voting a^e in the fanily with 

indication whether registered or not. (Be sure to check 
and ;;ce if ahr.entee ballots are noe<led.) 

attitude (see below) 

r,'..-eial interest (for jnore literature or follow-up) 
Is help needed to vote? (babysitting, ride, etc.) 



? . 
3. 



Qtii^r riotes of interest to your s ch ool - ch ai riian 



r.on'tj deceive yourself about a person's attitude. Practical 
experience has shown it is best to use tjire^-narks wnen calling on 
voters : - 



A nlus Sinn -roans voter is favorable. A -inus sii^n r.eans voter 
unfavorable, and a -ero neans you couldn't find out. 

• -on't -v-k p nan as "O" when he actually was quite unfavorable. 
Vhen in doubt', " cons i de r hiu against you. It will save you disappoint- 
Vent w'len Lhe election returns are counted. 
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School districts cive careful attontion to the selection of an 
architect sjxd to the preparation of plans and sp/? c i f i c at i on s wMch will 
be used. as the basis for construction bids. The architect or contractor 
cannot construct tlie building, however, unless son'^?one provides the 
noney to buy laterials and labor. If an investnent dealer is to bid 
intelliC'^ntly oxi a bond issue and subsequf>nt ly sell the credit of a 
school district, he pust have detailed infornation relative to the 
school district and its financial condition presented in proper form. 
Fron long experience it can be sliown that unless this in f ornat ion . i s 
made available, the sehool district cannot expect the lo^/est interest 
rate to which it is entitled. - ^ 

In riost cases, the ess-ntial infor^^ation can be prepared in trie 
^orn of a brochure and the brochure sent to as nany interested 
individuals and or t^an i at i on s as possible when the bonds are advertised 
for sale. The infornation whic]i investors, dealers, and ratinf, agencies 
need nay be divided into two ^:encral classifications: 

1. c^-Gi'^l infor)iation pe r t -i 1 n i n;:^ to the school district and 
the coriiiunity, and 
/' 2. financial infornation. 

General Infor!iation 



The (general infornation provided to the buyer sliQuld include such 
itens as: a brief liistory of the conr.unity and t'ne school district,^ 
inclu^^inr> the date of Incorporation of ?ny city or villa-e; chances in 
school (Ustrict boundaries tlirou-h -annexation, reorganization, or 
transfer of -property; and any changes th^.t have accurred in the name 
or le/:al de^: i '^^^ i ori of the district. 

The location and 'ir^^a of the ..-nool ^Ustrict, including a hrief 
description of the gn o,; r aph i c al advatitac'-s of the area and the 
transportation facilities available. A ^ap of the district should be 
included showinc counties and townships involved, cities, incorporated 
villar^es, trading: centers, pliysical boundaries of the district, 
transportf^ tion arteries, and nef^rby larf;e cities. It sliould be borne 
in Tnind tliat it Is possible that -wuiy of t}ie potential investors, 
includinn those residing in other states, may never have heard of the 
school district or are only slig>itly acquainted with it. It is 
especially i^ni^ortant that a newly reorr.^ni zed district or an older 
school district w>iir}) )ias boon an infrequ'^^nt borrower in the past 
should provide this inforr'ation in detail. 
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A l>rier ,1 .• ..m- i n t. i on of tho charnot-T of the co-MMmity sliould be 
ovovl.led, including' the anount and rolative iMpor l,anoo of the 
residential, industrial, coMPorcial. ..nd a;;/ 1 cult dral rroporly. It 
will he helpful, in addition, to d-scrihe tlie type of resDdentjal. 
dev-lop-.ent, the size and diversification of industry, the nature of 
the o'Ticultural develounent and the type of connercial property, 
stating the nunhc-r of banks and savin-s and loan a;3 soc- i at i ons with 
their deposits. 'T^he yercenta-e of the annual t.xes paid by industry 
should he -iven as coppared to the total tax levy, and a list of 
approxinately 10 large Industrial or coru.ercial taxpayers (by valuation; 
should be civen. If one or two large taxpayers account for an unusually 
larce percentace of the annual tax levy, their holdings should be 
described in detail. Investors are interested in linowinr,, also, the 
p<-rcentar,e of hones which are owner-occupied and whether the res i '.'e nt i al 
development is pri'iarily one of s in^le- f ard ly hones or nulti-fanily 
dwol lings, and the relative inportance of each. 

The t^rowth in population of the connunity should be stated. It 
is custorary to show the 191^0 and 1950 census figures and present 
estinated population. In addition, a brief outline of the type and 
income characteristics of the populati^Sn should be given. '.'his would 
include whether a considerable nunber of wage earners conmute to- 
other are^s and the per capita incone, educational att ai n-.ents , etc., 
if available. 

Th> anount of new construction within the last 10 years should 
be shown, broken down by building permits if possible, with a 
co-nnentary on the type of new residential construction and the nature 
and i- portance of any new industrial properties. The nanes of any 
industrial plants currently under construction or planning to locate 
in the district should be included. If the community has extensive 
areas for future developnent, it is inportant that a short discussion 
of the zoning, building restrJ ctions , and master plan, if any, be 
provided. This will provide investors with an idea of the possible 
future type of residential, industrial, and commercial development; 
and, in older communities, will indicate whether property values will 
be r. aintainod. 

A description of present nunicipal facilities should be provided 
including the^dequacy" of these facilities for present and future 
needs. This i n f ori'.at I on should cover 'not only the adequacy of water 
and sewer facilities, but also wliether the community has fire aiid 
police protection and whether the streets are /pyvedy et c . It should 
include, also, whether substantial sums will \ejuji^e6. by the 
municipality in the future to provide these facilities if they are 
not piovided at present. 

'^he growth of the r;chool district over the past several years, 
in terms of enrollment, sliould be stated. Current- elementary and 
secondary membership, and the latest census figures {O-U y^.^rs and 5- 
19 years) should be included. 

The purpose of the bond issue, including the type -nd size of 
school facilities to be constructed, should be provided. ^h.ls should 
fnclude, also, a dis^cussion of the district's prerent facilities and 
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future nec'ls, to^-Mi-r ;n th vi-^.^int md oGtv'ited futuro studMit / 
i-ol 1 '.^-nt f i,;urer. . 

■^he n-nor.-l 1 n -'itiun r/nould Includo, -l^o, the type of* school 
'the 1 ' r of :-vL>-rs of the hcird of pducttion v/itU tlieir 
K:i-oG^-n(l occupationn, 'ird the n-u-js of the local school administrators, 

r r r i n t h e In ^ o r ^ -; a t _i o n_ 

The forn'it of the brocliure and whetlier it is printed or 
,luT>]icated is entirely the decision of th.e local board of education, 
""he outline \M^ich follo^'s is offered to assist the school district in 
collecting, t^^_e ncC'jSL:'-ry data and or.^ani r.ir:^ it irto an acceptable 
forn, and should be considered only as a ,:uide.^ 

"ach of the i i: f''-^^ r r> it i on needed to co.ipile the broc :xi rc ^^i''! be 
a'vallable fro^: t^^e r-cords of the school district, the township or 
count/ '-.nd fror. the ^ ' un i c i p a] i t i e s included in the district. A 
:oi:ji'derable portion of t}ie data phould be provided by the school 
(\ i s t r i c t ' s a li ^ i t o r 'i n a b c n d ?i 1 1 o r n e y . 

a e 

A-sis'. 'ince in dcvelooinc: the broch.ure, and in all phases of the 
s:'->.ool 'Uilr.ir-:, plaaninr, ^nd financ^n^j pro-ran, -.ay be obtained 
f-o-: t'le .-^taff of the h' cp. ar t "len t of Public Instruction and the 
*^:ricLp'-'l Fi-ance Cr^r.iissioa > " ■/ ' ;:3istar.ce of a financial 

co"Svltr.at ^>:-ploy<^d by a school district. 

^he finri^.-ial ^n^or atir,n provided in th p brochure sliould 
in dale such lle'i- a J the ^ol loving: 

T>ie current va^.nntion of the d i s t r i c t - -as s s s e d , state eciualized-- 
;-ould be stated a1 opr vith the estinated ratio of assessnents to true 
v^lnc'i. '^o '>one invc'^trjrs t>ie trend in valua'tions over a 10-year 
n-riod*is of interest, tocether with the cor r e spVpnd i nc tax rates and 
tax levies. In the case of r e c e n t ly- con s o 1 i d at e d school districts, 
the related finu>'es for the ^orrier indepen-lent districts should be 



'I'-ie rr.xli]i P.nr inr. bonded debi of the school .listrict, includinn 
the -roposed is:M:- o^ loads, should be nho.;n alonr; '.;ith the out- 

l^.n'Hnc: >op.>Mi rioi t of any overlapping; nu n i c i al i t i e s or special 
r-^,^<-^' >M^>^t district-. '^'hese ^ip^ures s^'ould reflect tlie outstnndinc 
1 onds only .'ind should be of a recent date. Any s e 1 f - 1 i qui dat i nc debt, 
such as ;:at^-r and sow^r debt, should be nentioned and a statenent 
incTurled as to v:hether these utilities are financially self supportinf,, 
In -Mdition, all othnr debt should be shown so that tlie final result 
,M 1 1 a r.,in](^te picture of the school district debt and the over- 

ly t Minn ^I^'bt of the district, 

':^he tax rollpction record should be shown v/ith the experience of 
the last ^ive years. This should include a statenent of all taxes 
colV^r^ted throur.h dune 30 of r-ach year and the a-ount collected to the 
nr»':-,ent datn^ alonf, with the totnl outstan^linn delirnuent school 
trws ^or all y-ars as of tlie present (latp. "^he overlappinc tax rates 
^ur all taxlnf, units sliould be sliown, also. 
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The rerord of the fo>u-;o1 d^' strict and r^ r> i nr, > nin i c i p al 1 1 i e s 
in the payn-nt of-^^or^-r mid i>x1-.tin;^ debt sho \ild -wj ^tatod. If any 
dtV'^anlt* ha3 oociu'red, an oKDianation should he r.iven. In nddltion, 
the l'iJ5is for the author i z -it i on of tax levioi^ to ^^oet debt ohlications 
and tt-e vote of the electors autl^ c r i zi ii^ the hond isroie -}iould he 
stated. 

A maturity i^cliedule of the hcnds of all the iscliool district, 
inelu<iinG tlie current iG3\ie, sriould he sliown. If either t>ie district 
or any of its raun i c i pal i t i es }iave appropriated fairly substantial 
sums in their current budgets ^or capital inT:)roverients , thereby 
elirninatinc or curtailing, the n^^ed fo/ borrovin.^^, it would be v/orth- 
v?hile to report these fifMires. 

The operatinc experiences (financial) of the/s'chool district 
should be shown with enphasis on receipts, di sbursenen t s , and cash 
bal-^nces for several previous years. The amount of state aid for 
current operation should be cl^-arly stated and a copy of tiie last 
financial 'ludit of t!ie district '^h.ould be included in the broclnire. 
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C'iAPTriR XII r>::L]J*;G THE BON'DS 

The sale of a oond issue by a local school district nust be 
preceded by careful consideration of the nany factors affectin.^ the 
sale, including: tlie decision of the board of education on such 
natters as payment schedules, sale of the issue as a ',^hole or in 
parts, pnd the date for accepting bids; legal restrictions and 
requirements as they pertain to such items as the conditions of sale, 
form of the bonds, interest rate, and investment of receipts; 
approval of the superintendent of public instruction in the case of 
qualified bonds; and the provision of necessary information to 
potential investors and bond rating agencies. 

The bonding program of the scriool district should be planned 
with the bond market in mind and designed to improve the credit 
standing of the district as much as possible. The attainment of 
this goal will be facilitated by obtaining competent legal and 
financial counsel, paying bond principal and interest on tine, and 
meeting all of the conditions of the bond contract without exception. 
The services of recognized bonding attorneys and the counsel of the 
!!unicipal Finance Commission and the riepartment of Public Instruction 
should be obtained at the very beginning of a new project. 

"^he bond issue itself should be arranged whenever possibl/^ so 
that annual m.aturities will be in multiples of ^5 ,000 and the^/ 
schedule of maturities on new and existing issues will represent a 
reasonable plan for debt retirement. The feasibility of mal'/ing part 
of the issue callable prior to maturity should be investigated, and 
the bonds should he .lated as close to the sale date as possible. 

The sale of the bond issue should be schedul -' ^' ^^t t.isre vill 

be a rinimum of conflict from other districts selling bonds during the 
same r).>riod. Th i r: Garie caution should be observed with respect to 
issues offered by other overlapping governmental units. The bond sale 
should be advertised widely well in advance of the sale date to give 
potential investors sufficient time to study the issue and the issuing 
autboritv. ::very effort should be made to deliver the bonds as S'on 
aftf-r the sale as possible. If the bonds are to be printed by the 
sciiool ^listrict , the printing contract should be awarded and the form 
o^ the bond given to the printer br-fore the sale date. 

It is imperative that detailed information on the scliool district 
and its financial conditions and needs be provided to pcVtential 
irv-stors and bond rating agpncies veil in advance of the date of snle 
of th'e bond issue to permit study of the issue, tlie projects to be 
financed, and the financial conditions of the issuing district. The 
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school dictrict jhoald prepare a complete brochurti containing inxonnatioii 
pertinent to the bond iecue and the district rmd this brochure should be 
sent to interested bond dealers and financiiil inRtituticns at Icact two 
weeks prior to the date of the t^xle. Additional copief? should be made 
available to the successful bidder. All data r>houid be prepared carefully 
to assure accuracy, and reqaests for information from financial, inr.titutionG, 
investors and bond rating agencies should be answered promptly and accurately. 

Most school districtswill want to have their bonds rated by Moody^s 
and Standard and Poor's investment services, Moody's rate school districts 
if they have S600,000 or more bonds outstanding taken individually^ and 
Standard and Poor's if they have more than 31,CXX),CXX) outstanding. 

Next, I pass on twenty bits of wisdom that I refer to as Truisms, for 
your consideration. Following the bright light of truth, you will find 
samples of reiephone questions, person to person questions and answers, 
and one sample survey used in the Oxford, Michigan school bond election. 

THE TWENTY TRUISMS 

1. People feel that one vote doesn^t mean too much because of tbe size of 
national elections; in a school election, one vote looms large. 

2. News releases and newsletters aren't enough to win school bond elections. 

3. A divided school board has a negative effect on school bond elections, 
if. "Yes" voters get their infcrntation from school people. 

5. The majority of voters are influenced by school publications or communicatic 

6. You must identify what the voters f^el are the important issues. 

7* The majority of citizens desire more information about their schools. 

8. Some voters don't know that being a renter rather than a property owner 
still entitles them to vote in a school bond election. 

9. Do not arduse the "no" voters - forget them. 

10. The large majority of voters do not receive information about srhool bond 
elections. 

11. Most non-voters haven't been in a school building during the year preceding 
a school bond election. 
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12. "Y(»ii'* V'jl'^n -rive Ve.en in tourli with nchool officials during 
the ye-ir he fore a scliool oond election. 

13. A. c3ti-'*'is iidvli'^ory coiinittee i^ usually involved in winning 
Gch.ool bond elections . 

lli. Con^-^unl cat ion hetween municipal officials and scliool 
officials is in port ant. 

IS. Voters will consider alternative sup.cestions to proposed 
bonding; proposals; educators should communicate why those 
alternatives on the "ballot wei'o selected. 

ir^. '-^lec'i ^n "laterial should focus or^kids, not costs, construction 
and c . ' r i cu lu'i • 

17. Tlie r.ajor source of school Infornation for the ^^eneral public 
is tlie local newspaper. 

in. Tarcnts of s ch ool a,^ e children support the school hond issue 
^:ore than '-*ny other ^^roup. 

19. Part ic ip'' t-.ion in school ^unctions^is the r^ost sif.nificant 
ch- ar ac t ^ r i s t i c of school supporters. 

20. You nuGt ^ind the "yes" voters, f:et then registered, and G^t 
th.en to the voting; booth. 
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CHAPTER XIII iUni)T:-G A:ID A JAHDHIG OF CONTRACTS 

The procedure of announcing speci f icati onr> , selectinc qualified 
bidders, prenarine contract Jocuiients and receiving and auardinf, 
contracts is a most integral portion in the cver-all schene of 
dosiGning and opening a new huildinc- The over-all responsibility 
lies almost solely with the architect. T lie board has the ri-ht to _ 
exTDect the architect to have properly prepared all workin- Smd drawing 
specifications, thus elininatins any oxten-^ive chances or corrections 
during the period of construction. 

^he over-aTl tiddinc process nay be divided into seven categories; 
nanely, contract docurients, dravincs, specifications, conpletion tme, 
insurance and bonds, bidding and avardinc of contracts. 

'•^he f'lA has developed contract docur.ents for construction and 
biddinc purr^osos. These should be utilised for every b ui Idi n{^ _ prograr.. 
The uniformity of these docur.ents helps to eliminate prohleip.s in tne 
future that r.ay otlierwise result fron ni s under stand in^ . '.'hen it 
bPco'-'-s necessary ^or the architect to alter the dccunents, he should 
include a title in "the written specifications {jivinc the heading 
"Suppl-- ntary Conditions." Here the chaR — s should be written 
clearlv to avoid luestion. r.tatenents under this heading 'lay relate 
to such thincs as clir.atic conditions, leC'-^l concerns, etc. 

The standard forns of acrc^n.ent used for biddinc and construction 
are: AIA Docunents AlOl, A107, Mil, and A^ni. 
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''^he worVinn drawings, as prepared by the architect, -/nould 
provide all derails necessary relative to the building ns well as th 
site. "^he ^-.uilding plan should be drawn to scale and should be lar;: 
enouch to provide the bidding contractors accuracy in estimating. 
The site plans should indicate the location of the buildiuf on tlie 
site -as veil as indicatinc trees, property lines, existinc structure:? 
and utilities. ::xistinG and proposed t opoc r aph i c al conditions nust 
be shown. Roil borines should be nade , the location detailed^and the 
laboratory tests included in the naterials for the contractor's 
bidding p\ir poses. 



For claritv of un der s t and i np , the architect should prepare 
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awing, a]l elevations, nechanical, electrical, structural, 
nt drawing. Uhen intricate details are involved, detailed 
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equipne 
drawing nust be prepared. 

A detailed document entitled " Hpe c i " i c at i on s " -.ust be .repared 
for the project. A standard procedure has been agreed to by the 
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nroff- s i ons involved and sliould he followed for clarity to all 
parties concr^rned. TliO specifications should h^Q ix ..iltten d^->cr1ption 
of t^ie proposed Liiildin^: and include all synl.oir^ al-L r o v i a 1 1 on s , trade 
ter'-is, conditions, approved Materials, and allowances. ^ 

^'^he question of tine of construction is alv;ays a concern to all 
parties .involved. .It nay be conerally assuned the larger the project 
the .rreat^>r the len.^^th of tiwje to ^onpletion-. Tlie factor of tine^ 
sliould he^'detailed in docunents so all parties understand conpletion 
of construction and occupancy. 

Hovever, in preparation of contracts all parties must understand 
t'ie •^acto.i's v;hich nay del^y the cof.pletion of, a project. Floods, 
tornadoes, hurricanes, strikes^ etc* should be'in(Ucated as (\elayin2 
forces. In S'one cases it is a^dvisable to insert a, liquidated darage 
•clause which covers all parties concerned. 

The ovvner sh ould . r e qui re ail contractors to provide sufficit^nt 
insurance. This nay best be deternined by both le.'^al and insurance 
counsel. The complexity of insurance coverace fur exceeds the connon- 
r.ense auDroach and should never^be onitted fron contract docunents. 



Security bonds should be requested by the Owuer and obtained by 
the contractor. Throuch the free enterpris e systen the contractor 
should be permitted to obtain the bonds fron any reputable f i rn he 
:-,ay c>ioose and only approva^ need be chanted by the architect and, 
o vr n e r . . / . ' 

Tinder normal circumstances, the architect should invite contractors 
to bid on a civen projec.t. His decision to f>elect bidders should be 
based on the skill and integrity of tlie company* and its ability to 
cone with the size of a* part i cular project. Ordin-,rily, five to seven 
contractors nay be invited to submit bids. This number provides adequate 
competition and insures the owner a fair and re?\sonable price. 

The project manual sliould contain a bid form. This insures the 
'3a MirorP'ition that is provided for all bidders and the review of 
all bids may be completed with a minimal amount of review and effort. 
It further insures that each contractor understands the date, ti!ie,^ 
and location for submitting bids. 

/'aternates may be requested and bids prepared and submitted. This 
is advisable only when tliere is a concern to build within a limited 
fiijnropriat ion or when there is a concern relative to a specific material 
or' process. "Requests for alternate bids should be kept to a minimum* 
T>iore apppsrs to be no specific time allowed for tlie preparation of 
bids. TfQvever, ample time provided" will help the bidder in, his 
preparation and assist in avoiding costly or emb a tt r^s s i n errors on 
both parties. Hmall projects usually can be bid in approximately two 
weeks. Lar/:er projects should allow three to four weeks for the 
p r e a r a t i o n of bids* 

'■"hr final step of the biddinn process is the a'^ardi nc of contracts • 
to thp selected bidder. Under normal circumstances, this is the low 
bidder. The awardinp, ^Jsually takes place within ten days of the date 
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])ids were suhn'tl^M^. "^his tine allovs for reviewiiu: uf hi b, c>iTJcking 
(let-iils, a/rd the i n ve s L i ^^at i on of any bid tlie architQct 1 d '.Y'ves to 
"be of concern. 

If errors -tre iiade by a Lid^ler, questions ari 113 as a result of 
''nisunderstandinr, or minor ad j ur. tnerit s nust be nade for specific reasons; 
an honest approp.ch nust he nade and the parties involved should be 
inferred accordi n/^ly . - * 

"^lie school board nust renenber they have an oblir;ation to tlie 
coinnunUy to erect the best facility poss li^le for the le^^st investment 
of dollars. At tlie sane tine, they should concern thenselves with 
retaining the finest architect, contractor, -nd le/:al counsel possible 
to [7uar-^-r.tee v/or>nansh ip , desi^^n, and to avoid unnecess-^ry court or 
le/:f>l costs. 
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'\lthou,-,h th->^'* i a o q ir 1 a r 'iM e 'I'louiiL of ti^:e invcMited, if 
the ^' s cu.'i'Iuct-d circfnlly, l/;u're result a 

niobtantinl doll s'lvii;;:*^^. 

'e-' irdl'-^sr, of l\c 'iiroctioii la'^.c^n, »^ '[u L ]^ i n a new facility is 
xcitwui and isMould re vi(?*.MMl as an opnortunlty and not a chore. 
arr/':iOiirs /ill be inv', ted and I'l'iny dollc-irs sr.ent-^ T.ut to hnow ..lat 
•^e*^ prc-'.r decir'-c'iis \;ill resalt' in a r>ood teac^i in.^/learninc e-.viron- 
,ent^ is* ro'.'ardinr enough for ti'oce involved in tlie educational process 
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